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present 
education, argue that his choiee of the profession 
was an afterthought; but at that period the 
general culture of the architect, apart from pro- 
fessional knowledge, was not so much neglected, 
or so indifferently regarded, as it unfortunately 
is in the present day. However this may be, 
Mr. Sharpe entered at St. John’s College, Cam. 
bridge, took his M.A. degree there, obtained the 
“Travelling Bachelorship” of the University, 
and by the advice of Dr. Whewell, whose own, 


interest in and knowledge of architecture (as of | taining 


most other subjects) were not inconsiderable, took 
architecture for his “thesis” while travelling 
for three years in France and Germany, and thus 
laid the foundation of that extensive knowledge of 
the remains of European Medisval architecture 
which afterwards became so valuable to him in 
affording materials for comparative criticiam ofthe 
characteristics of the styles of various dates and 
localities, Returning to England, he settled in 
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Lancaster as an architect, either at first or sub- 
sequently practising in partnership with Mr. 
Paley, who became bound to him also by other 
ties of family connexion, The “ firm” of Sharpe 
& Paley carried out a considerable number of 
churches and other buildings; buat before his 
professional career was very far advanced, Mr. 
Sharpe, who had become more or less 
independent of professional earnings, withdrew 
from practice, and devoted himself rather to the 
study and illustration of his favourite Medizval 
architecture, leaving to his former partner 
the task of putting into practice the adapta- 
tion of the Medieval style to modern building ; 
& work which has been carried ont by 
that gentleman (now with the co-operation of 
his former pupil, Mr. Austin) in a manner 
showing a combination of practical experience 
with a true perception of the spirit of Mediwval 
building more complete than has been generally 
realised in the present day. 
Daring the remainder of his active life, Mr. 
Sharpe's energies, so far as architecture is con. 
cerned, were exhibited in the production of a 
remarkable series of illustrative works,—remark- 
able not merely for the thorough knowledge of 
the subject which they showed, and the beautifal 
manner in which they were illustrated, but for 
the liberal expenditure bestowed upon a class of 
publications which can scarcely ever be anything 
but a loss, in a pecuniary point of view, to their 
producer, The first and most remarkable of 
these, and the work upon which his reputation 
with architects lopg rested, was the book in two 
mighty folio volames (published in 1848, before he 
relinquished architectural practice), in illastra- 
tion of the Yorkshire Abbeys, always a favourite 
subject with the author, under the title of “Archi- 
tectural Parallels.” The churches illustrated were 
Fountains, Kirkstall, Byland, Whitby, Rievaulx, 
Servaulx, Netley, Tintern, St. Mary's (York), 
Guisborough, Selby, and Howden. The first 
volume contained restorations of the buildings in 
elevation, executed in a simple but 
effective manner, in line drawing, 
with the jointing and details of construction 
carefully indicated, but with addition of a light 
brown tint, in two shades, for the nearer and 
further planes in sections, &c.; a method which 
greatly heightened the effective appearance of 
the drawings without detracting from their exacti- 
tade. The other volume contained 
views, in the same combination of line drawing 
and monochrome tinting, of the buildings as 
existing at the time of the publication. The 
illustrations incladed many drawings of orna- 
mental detail ; and a. supplement was added con- 
full-size sections of mouldings. After 
the lapse of nearly thirty years, and during a 
period of great activity in the production of 
architectural illustrative books, it may be said 
that this work of Mr. Sharpe’s still remains one 
of the finest, most accurate, and most valuable 
of our published illustrations of Medizeval archi- 
tecture; it has been hardly equalled, and cer- 
tainly not surpassed. In the next year was 
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Decorated Window Tracery,” which was of more 
interest then than it would be considered in the 
present day, when most of those who are bent 
on fitting architecture to the requirements of 
the day have, more or less, abandoned the idea of 
reproducing the forms of this period of archi- 
tecture; besides which, an admiration for the 
earlier and sterner phases of Medisval building 
has of late years led to a comparative neglect of 
its more ornate developments. Bat as an illustra. 
tive work, this too, on a much smaller scale, has 
been most thoroughly carried out, including finely. 
drawn illustrations of sixty windows, arranged 
chronologically, so. as to exemplify the progress of 
the developmentof tracery, from the early English 
experiments at it, to its full bloom in the four- 
teenth century. In 1851 was published one of 
the most usefal and comprehensive of all his 
works, the “ Seven Periods of Gothic Architec- 
ture.” In this, as our readers are aware, Mr. 
Sharpe opposed to the original nomenclature 
of styles adopted by Rickman (for whose labours, 
however, he always expressed the highest ap- 
preciation) a new analysis, dividing the history 
of Medizval architecture into seven periods ; the 
most distinctive point of the analysis consisting 
in the differentiation of the period of the transi- 
tion from Norman into Pointed architecture, as 
in itself marked by sufficient peculiarities to 
constitute a distinct style, which he called the 
Transitional. Upon this point, and the ad- 
mirable character of this late Norman or early 
Gothic work, he was fond of dilating, and he 
certainly did a good deal towards influencing 
the minds of many of his contemporaries among 
the architects of the day in a leaning towards 
this style, and his nomenciature for it is not 
unfrequently used, and has been tacitly adopted 
to 8 considerable extent as affording a convenient 
brevity of expression. Bat it may be doubted 
whether this distribution of styles by Mr. Sharpe 
is as comprehensive or as correct in ite principle 
as that of Rickman, which, empirical as it was 
in a certain sense, has admirably served the 
purpose of classification ; and it seems hardly 
so logical to distinguish, as a style, a manner of 
building which really, after all, has nothing 
definite in its method, and constitates only the 
progress from one style to another. Bat 
the real value of the “Seven Periods ” 
consists in the clear and comprehensive 
manner in which the characteristics of Gothic 
architecture are expressed and illustrated, and 
what may be called the logic of the style followed 
out, in ashort space; and the illustrations are 
admirably chosen and arranged, consisting of a 
series of beantifally-exeouted small steel en- 
gravings giving each two bays, external and 
internal, from one of the most typical buildings 
in each style; thus affording the opportunity of 
comparing at a glance the characteristic treat- 
ment of the same features at different periods. 
The distinction between this book and some 
other more popular illustrated “manuals” of 
Gothio architecture is that it aims at giving the 
principle of the style rather than a number of 





details; and we have more than once had the 
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testimony of amateur readers, to whom we have 
recommended the book, as the best comprehen- 
sive illustration of the subject, as to its remark- 
ably clear and intelligible character. A second 
edition of it was issued in 1861; and inthe same 
year were published in one volume his papers on 
Chichester Cathedral and on Boxgrove and Shore. 
ham Churches. Ten years later, in 1871, Mr. 
Sharpe commenced a series of works published 
in successive Parts, and which are among the 
most useful and valuable of his contribations to 
the architect's library. Indeed, at this compara- 
tively late period of his life he seems to have 
i a fresh career of architectural 
activity, for he was really publishing, as one may 
say, double-barrelled, keeping two or three series 
of works going at once. One of these, published 
in three parts, was “ The Mouldings of the Six* 
Periods of British Architecture, from the Con. 
quest to the Reformation,” giving accurate sec- 
tions of mouldings, taken full-size and reduced to 
third or quarter size. It is characteristic of the 
methodical manner in which theauthor wentabout 
his work, that he contrived in this book an appli- 
cation of colour to distingaish at a glance the 
dates of the various mouldings; the profiles 
being shaded with various tints, each represent- 
ing a special date and style. This method, origi- 
nally suggested to him by Professor Willis, had 
been before applied by Mr. Sharpe in the pre- 
paration of diagrams for lectures, but was here 
first used in published illustratione. Almost 
contemporaneously with this was another serier, 
entitled “‘ The Ornamentation of the Transitional 
Period,” commenced in 1871, and which was to 
be complete in three Numbers, each Number 
being a good thick book, containing some fifty 
plates, more or less. Of this work the first 
Number was published separately, and the second 
followed, divided into two parts; they were 
all noticed in our colamns as they appeared. 
What appears to be intended as the third Number 
of the same publication is only recently out, and 
yet lies on our table awaiting the special notice 
it would have received in a week or two, when we 
had no expectation of so soon losiog its author. 
It appears, however, from an alteration in the 
external title-page, which now describes the 
work as “Illostrated Papers on Church Archi- 
tecture, Part III.” (thcagh the other title is 
found on the fly-leaf within the cover), that the 
author had contemplated extending the series 
farther and giving it a more comprebensive 
title: indeed, we understand that his visit to 
North Italy, at the time of his death, was made 
with the view of collecting materials for a 
farther continuance of this series of papers. 
‘Whilst these important works were going op, 
there was published also in 1874 a small quarto 
book in the same form, on “‘ The Architecture of 
the Cistercians,” asubject to which the author's 
attention had been much tarned, partly by the 
coincidence of the formation of that order, in 
point of date, with his favourite “Transitional” 
architecture, and also of late years, apparently, by 
@ strong feeling on his part against the over-use of 
colour in decoration, in churches especially. His 
* Four Letters on Colour in Churches,” originally 
addressed to this Journal, struck the keynote of 
his feeling on this point, and attracted a good 
deal of attention and controversy; and his 
“Architecture of the Cistercians” was not 
merely an historice! study, but an appeal from 
the example of the Cistercian builders, in favour 
of what he regarded as a purer and more intel- 
lectual style of Gothic. He held strongly the 
view that the remains of brilliant and even 
gaudy colouring which have been found on the 
walls of some of the finest Medisval buildings, 
were the work, not of the men who built them, 
but of the monks of a later day and a more 
meretricions taste ; and, though on the question 
of abstract good taste and refinement of effect 
there can be little difficulty in agreeing with his 
view, it may probably be taken that his render- 
ing of the historical facts of the subject was a 
good deal influenced by his taste. Thestringent 
prohibition as to colours in the Cistercian 
churches, upon which he dwelt a good deal, is 
in itself a that such colouring was a 
practice of the early Medizval architects, or 
there could have been no motive for forbidding 
it so ly in this case. 

Whilst Mr. Sharpe was thus stowing such a 
remarkable activity in publication in bis later 
years, he took up at the same time another line 
of usefulness, in iteelf occupying no little time 
and strength. This was his Po i of conducting 





promote a love of musio and provide oppor. 
tanities for its enjoyment in the town. He was 
principal of the Little North-Western 
Railway, for a time ite ,and 

contractor for part of the line; and he under. 
took the formation of a line of railway from 
Conway to Lianwrst, of street tramways in 
Geneva, and a railway from Prades to Perpignan 

















































































annually large partios of the members of the 
Arohitectaral Association (as representing the 
younger section of the profession) over some 
neighbourhood rich in architectural remains, and 
acting as guide and lecturer on the history and 
architectural characteristics of the buildings. 
The proposal, when first made, was not at once 
accepted ; partly, we believe, because the mem- 
bers of the Association, who are a little too apt to 
allow themselves to remain ignorant of what their 
brethren of the elder generation have accom- 
plished, were not by any means aware of their 
correspondent’s claims to be an expositor on the 
subject. Renewing his offer subsequently, and 
perhaps suspecting the state of the caee, Mr. 


nia rine eae posi was 
architect to the justices County Asylam 
and Castle. In the middle tdhdee on 
tions Mr. Sharpe foand time to eatablish a 
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Sharpe added, in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, |club and a boat club. We may add that the 
a sort of schedule of his doings in the field of | Prades and Railway, if we are not 
architectural study, by way of an exouse for | mistaken, became ultimately his own property ; 


inviting them to accept his —a state- 
ment which at once opened the eyes of the 
Society to whom it was addressed, and who, by 
their enthusiastic loyalty to their friend ever 
since, have certainly more than condoned for a 
little coyness at the outset. The firat of these 
excursions was made from Lincoln, as head- 
quarters, in 1870, and, as @ novelty, was 
reported in our columns rather more fally than 
any subsequent one has been.* Subsequent 
excursions were made to Ely, to the Northamp- 
tonshire district, &c., and two to France, of 
which the second one, to the Angouléme district, 
was really remarkable in its results, as displayed 
in the splendid series of illustrations made by 
members of the party, and displayed when Mr. 
Sharpe gave his lecture upon it subsequently in 
London. The display resulting from the previous 
French expedition was excellent, but was almost 
thrown into the shade by this latter one. There 
can be no doubt that in conducting these sketch- 
ing expeditions Mr. Sharpe did a great deal 
towards promoting enthusiasm and application 
amongst the younger members who attended 
them, and enabled some students to make their 
first practical acquaintance with some of the 
most remarkable monuments of architecture 
under exceptionally favourable circumstances. 
Mr. Sharpe hoped that the idea of this aunnal 
excursion, thus started and kept up for a time 
by himself, would be carried on when he was no 
longer able to undertake it; and it will be a 
melancholy reflection for those who were most in 
the habit of attending on thege occasions, that 
the excursion which was intended to be the last 
under Mr. Sharpe's personal guidance (he having 
recognised that the exertion would become too 
much for him before long), will now have to be 
andertaken without that pleasant and profitable 
companionebip. 

In 1875 the annual Gold Medal of the Institute 
was awarded to Mr. Sharpe, and the manner in 
which be was greeted on the occasion showed 
the popularity of the award, and the sense that 
the honour was well bestowed. The President | merely 
on that occasion (Sir Gilbert Scott) alluded not 
only to the work Mr. Sharpe had done in the 
way of architectural illastration, but to the 
inflaence he had exercieed in bringing about a 
greater interest in, and a more reverent care 
for, the remains of the great ecclesiastical 
structures of England. But it must not be 
supposed that the work be did in connexion 
with his special subject of architecture repre- 
sented the activity of his life. Though so 
much engaged in the study of the t, few 
men were more business-like, more wide.awake, 
and more active in regard to the present. He 
had a strong spirit of enterprice, and a great 
capacity for administration, which he displayed 
to so much advantage in regard to the con- 
struction and working of railwaye, among other 
eer Romag ue ee to eee ee 
8 ines pay, ave them in @ prosperous 
condition, which, before he took them in hand, 
bad been regarded as utterly bad bargains. 
We are indebted to an account in a Lancaster 
paper for some of the following particulars as 
to his various occupations at different times. 
He came to Lancaster in 1836, was made a 
member of the Town Council in 1841, and was 
elected Mayor in 1848. (We believe we are 
correct in adding that he filled this civic office 
two or three times.) He was a strong advocate 
of reform, and did much to bring about 
: _— ment = waterworks — Fok an 
mproved system e a 
leading part in the formation of the Atheneum 
Society and the Choral Society of Lancaster, 
and did much, probably more than apy one, to 


of it from himeelf. 
from Liverpool to the then inchoate and 
struggling watering-place of Southport, and 
the small and equally struggling Railwa 
Company had powers to run into the ter. 
minus of a larger company at Liverpool, from 
whom also they hired rolling-stock; but the 
larger company, in a fit of jealousy, though they 
could not stop the use of the terminus, announced 
one day that no rolling-stock would be let after 
a certain ae —_ a this og ear odon 
previously, Mr. Sharpe's nistration 
invoked, and rena og after be related, with 
a who has ont. 


port terminus, and how on the fatal morning 
the big company, who thonght they bad dis. 
posed of their small rival, were dambfounded to 
see & new ee ee 


found himself one of a number of passengers 
crowded ont into the luggege van of an un- 
usually fall train, he bad the amusement of 
listening to the most unstinting abase of bimself 
ard his administration for half the journey, till, 
thinking they had had their turn, he suddenly 
stood forth and declared himeelf, harangued them 
all in his gevi»l and good-humoured way, ex- 
plained the difficalties he had to contend egainst, 
and landed them at the Sooth terminus & 
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Touohing again on Mr. Sharpe's architectaral 
pg again on Mr, 8 

career, veil observe that though sach an 
enthusiastic admirer of Medisval architecture, 


his common-sense and practical character 
served him treat 0 wid takes ta toane ientenl, 








saan The Seren Periods of Church Architecture,” it may 
oted, the Saxor, while the “ Mouldings 
naturally commences with the Norman, 





* An sccount of it will be found in the Builder for 
August 57th, and Goptember fea ond Loh, 2076. 
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any 
to think he himself very highly valued. 

We may mention that « portrait of Mr. Sharpe 
will be found jn our volame for 1870, p. 1,026. 
This Mr. Sharpe and his friends considered to be 
go good a likeness that he used the block (with 


oar willingly-given permission to'so old a friend) | 


as a frontispiece to one of his own books. 
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THE BUILDING ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


Ar the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
| Work, on, the Tlth, the Works and. 


a Committee submitted another report, 
the result of the communication with 
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Mr. Selway seconded the motion, which was 





SER: 


THE LATEST CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE SEWAGE QUESTION, 
It ie with some feeling of disappointment, not 
to say of perplexity, that we endeavour to skim 
the cream of the recent five days’ debate at the 
Institation of Civil Eogineers on the subject of 
thesewage question. Very much in that debate 
was of a nature to command respect. New facte 
werecited. Old facte were illastrated or proved. 
Men of undoubted eminence in different depart- 
mente of science addressed the meeting. The 
dissatiefaction to which we refer arises, not so 
earnestness, skill, or 
perseverance, but from the fact that, in spite of 
all, we seem to get no farther forward in the 
matter. The sittings of the 
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omen 
rapid, bat it is, after all, only beating time. 
No-piotallte'quised, qenout i conclasions 


on the paper last referred to, as embodying con- 


clusions accepted by the main body of the 
* | fession. nay 


- Withoat offering, at the moment, any 


The “conclasion” arrived at by Mr. Shelford 
is to the effect that however difficult, and even 
impossible, it may appear, there can be no doubt 
that any treatment of sewage which falls short 
of its profitable application in agriculture, fails 
to solve the sewage question. The “ conclusion ” 
of Mr. Bazalgette is ‘that no profit must be 
expected from the cultivation of crops by the 
sanitary authority, and only a moderate one by 
the farmer.” Mr. Bazalgette farther lays down 
the “ conclusion” “that towns situated on the 
sea coast; or within the tidal range of rivers, 
should avail themselves of the means of outfall 
thos presented, as affording the most economical 
and efficient means of dealing with the sewage.” 
Mr. Crookes, F.B.S., a scientific man of no 
small note, contends, ‘were the whole of the 
sewage to be into the sea, the supply 
not stand the drain very 
long. If, then the community continued to waste 
the supply of available nitrogen, the time might 
come when there would be neither bread nor 
beef,—and not éven gunpowder.” It wil! be 
seen that if statements of such a 
character are side by side, oreven year 
after year, without any indication of the degree 
of trath which, in the opinion of the majority of 
the debating body attaches to either side, the 
value of ‘the debate, as such, is nil, and we 
merely have an opportanity for the statement of 
a number of incongruous private opinions, which 
no one has the power to seize and weld into the 
compact metal of truth. 

It is obvious; ia our opinion, and we have 
before now expressed that opinion, that the first 
thing to be done in order to arrive at any positive 
scientific roles with reference to the disposal of 
the sewage of our towns, is to ascertain whether 
the product has, in any given case, a practical 
value. That it has a theoretic value we are 
ready at once to concede to Mr. Crookes and 
those who agree with him. As to the maximum 

value there is not so much dispute. The 

is, how many shillings will it 

cost to extract 5s. worth of ve oye the 
corresponding quantity of sewage, while at the 
same time the offensive and dangerous character 


; | of the substanos is effectually destroyed ? Now, 


without assuming to speak too positively, it can- 
not be denied that the general upshot of all 
foes thant Draenor Nee pation aend 
i licabl as yet 

discovered. Something to this effect is Mr. 

first. conclusion: “No chemical 
process can efficiently deal single-handed with 
sewage, bat must be assistei by subsequent 
natural or artificial filtration of the treated 
sewage; and therefore no chemical process per 
se should be adopted for the purification of town 
sewage.” With certaia qualifications, we are 
disposed to accept this conclusion of Mr. Bazal- 
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MORE ABOUT THE ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


> esq.” (1), 
ure, 


“ Miss Rath P. Bouverio”™ (13) by 
who painted an admirable portrsit of Mr. 
Bouverie last year, it may be remembered. This 


is a half-length, the in 
—— with spleninn alierttie taal wit 
her back to a tree, and is notable for its great 


refinement of colour and grace of manner, 
ladylike impression of the whole. Sach 


4 


of “Earl 
bo ” (125), by Mr. Watts, is a noble example 
of his restrained and great style of portraiture, 
in which all adventitious aredisdained, 
and the sole aim is to the character 
and personality of the subject. This is a 
quarter. showing the sitter in a simple 
brown velvet dress, just sufficiently 
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to Gallery IIL, ir F, 
Grant’s “Sir W. Gall” and Mr. J. P. Knight’s 
“Dr, Benson, Bishop of Truro” (202, 211), as 
portraits which are very suitably made pendants 


to each other, being marked by the same charac. | gorge, 


teristics of straightforward simplicity of style, 
giving @ frank and not too hard or minute repre. 
of the sitter, without any especial 
attempt at artistic effect. Mrs. Jopling’s portrait 
of “ Gerty, Daughter of George Lewis, Esq.” 
(227), is a very pretty specimen of a child- 
t,—a little lady in farred walking-dress, 
with her hands in her moff. In his equestrian 
it of “Lady Victoria Leveson Gower” 
263), Sir F. Grant has certainly been more suc- 
ul with the pony than with its rider. The 
noticeable of the other portraits in this 
room are Mr. Watte’s likeness of a young lady 
who has appeared before on these walls as 
subject for the brush of another eminent painter, 
though not under her name ; and Mr. Richmond’s 
half-length of “Earl Granville” (281),—an 
admirably characteristic likeness of typical 
tative of the old school of Whigs. Asa 

matter of effect, the broad blae ribbon and the 


Fall 


TE 


easier one than in some cases. 

In Gallery IV. one of the best portraits is by 
a comparatively young exhibitor, Mr. Wirgman, 
and cqnetinaly Gre 50 or high on the walls. 
It is called simply “ A Portrait’ (294), that of 
an clderiy lady in black facing the spectstcs, end 
whose refined and delicate features are ons 

care. r. 


conscientious 
Wells’s ‘Hon. Constance Lawley” (333) has 
“go” about it undoubtedly, but is too prominent 
in effect for entire good taste. 





Mr. Richmond's | i 


of Leven and Melville” (545), a head 
& crimson , is remarkable 
refinement of type, and the 
this is realised by the artist. 
Gallery VIL, has two por- 
cannot be over, that of Mr. 

the Earl of Dalkeith 
has the most individuality, 
credited to the sitter, perbaps. 
° isn, sono te * Lady pnp ere 

& portrait of si 

refinement in expression and colour; a head 
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expression and ; 
called seo cf “A Portrait” (1,376), by Mr. 
Clande is even more so; too much 
so, in fact, though it is very clever. It repre- 
sents a young woman in black, with thin, earnest 
face, leaning forward, her chin on her hand, and 
seth, bat fs to detent La ropose for por 
ing, t too i i in re for al 
. pose tor per: 
In landscape there are two or three works 
which will necessarily stand out in the estima. 
tion of every one as specially important; and we 
may consider these first, for the landscape of 
the year, taken en masse, is too scattered and too 
anequal in value to make it worth while to follow 
it regularly through the Exhibition. Mr. Millais’s 
is now an snunual event, and that 
hich in the large gallery this year will 
excite an interest not inferior to that with which 
all his former remarkable prodactions in this 
lasa of art have been viewed. “The Sound 
of Many Waters” (273) is a scene on a Scottish 
(we may suppose) stream, looking up the stream 
between a closing age aeets of wooded banks 
which nearly meet in the background at a narrow 
where we fust discern a fall of rather 
more height than those in the foregrouud. The 
foreground is ocoupied by detached rocks and 
scanty vegetation, around which the stream 
hurries in every direction, broken by slight falls 
and rapids. As in all the artist’s landscapes, 
since “ Chill October” (which in certain respects 
he has hardly equalled), the effect is produced 
by a realism of detail rather than by a broad and 


a 


behind it, is given with moet minute trath. 
water seems to us the least real: we 
seem to hear it, and perhaps there is no 
of the painting so intensely real as that of 
foreground of last year’s picture; but on 
other hand the artict has, in avoiding the intro. 


within the limits in which his power specially 
lies. From this we pass to another equally 
realistic landscape,—from Mr. Millais’s river to 
Mr. Brett’s sea, which this year we view from 
the high coast over “Mount’s Bay” (946). 
Within its own field, this is a wonderfal pictare ; 
the same effect which the artist has given us 
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looked at after this with much chance, as far as oc 8 scene, ¢ to make any 
forceof effect is concerned ; but there are two} ip Grabeats "Gently : 
landseapes in the same room which compete | oe babes. most marked 
with it from another point of view. One he ‘bas this year; ‘it Ayn Mae apy me 
these is Mr, H. Moore's = eae Me rocks with ‘the swirl cher semi. 
an soene seaside, w c 4 comparatively 
co a apn Resor pad and washing ‘benutifalty given; we almost expect 
on the beach; nothing but an expanse of water “water the rock, 
beyond, and a few craft dotted against.the twi-. ‘to it is that the scale of the 
light sky. At first sight, there may seem to be is not obvious : the artist 
little in this; but stand before it, ae in some sea-birds & view of helping 
degrees its serene calm and truthfulness but they Go not quite accomplish his object. 
their tale on the spectator, who seems actually ‘we may mention Mr, 


ripples “ turning over,” rather than “ breaking,” 


on the sand. er vd this is Ag goers scene, 
painted in a kindred spirit, Mr. Farq 
“ When Snow the Pasture Sheets” (1,017). We 
are the more pleased with this, because last 
year we seemed to find out what Mr. Farquhar- 


son was likely todo, and drew attention to the | i 


rare and unobtrusive merits of an evening scene, 
the title of which has escaped our memory at 


the moment. The present work carries further | enoug 


the promise of last year’s picture: it contains 
of landscape. It is a long, dim, 
field, receding from the 


eye to be lost in the obscurity of the more | wo 


distant landscape; on the right a belt of dark 
trees through whose stems a faint line of even- 


ing light is seen; the trees make a dark reced- | ( 


ing mass also into the distance, and help the 


ive of the scene. The charm of it is | open 


perspective ; 
not very definable in words, but it shows the 


most true feeling and delicate observation, and | b 


deserved a much more central place. 

As to placing, the same complaint may be 
justly made by Mr, Aumonier, who, being a 
comparatively new landscape painter, with a new 
and real feeling of his own, is got out of the way 
as much as possible, and this year, as in the last 
two years, his excellent landscape is hung too 
high to be done justice to. It is “ Eastern 
Broad, Suffolk,”—amarshy f nd, a stretch 
of “ water from the sea,” a spit of sand, 


are snndry solemn storks, 


admirable style bestowed on a 


work. by Mr. Alfred Hunt, a scene on the York. 
shire coast (390),.0n what may truly be called 
“ani bound coast,” for the mass of dark rock 
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nharson’s 


| the right we do not seem to make out, quite; it | it 


like a kind of lace.work against the 
of dark firs behind, between the stems of which | which the artist ; 
is seen a distant ble hill. It is remarkable how | never really get to Tike, but the whole thing is 
thoroughly the perspective of Mr. Goodwin’s| very spirited, and shows admirable drawing in 
landscape is preserved ; how one seems to lodk’| some ofthe figures. We must mention also 
through it and into it. Altogether this is a re- NO tien fal tee hates, 
markable treatment of an unusual and most} St. Patrick” (70), aud “ recog. 
difficult subject. “Gorse in Bloom” (519), by | nising at the same ‘time the drawback to the 
Mr. Reid, has somewhat similar kind of ‘merit, 

though notso brilliant or dealing with so difficult a | subjects ‘in 
subject. In the next room, Mr. Wyllie’s“ Digging : 


is one that has been ' 

in our last number) by the funds left under’! better ‘for 

pacehmnes fears psa: AB tay Renal econo and not i 

representing very truthfally an expanse of and uninteresting figures and 

left at low water on a flat shore, with interspaces need pee 
of 


of shallow pools which reflect the figares and the his battle.pieces, ““The Battle of the 
lights of the sky ; the effect, and the tone of the | Alma” (937), in which he shows hie remarkable 
wet sand, are very well given, and what is more | capacity for the general movement of 4 
noticeable is the clearness with which the sand- | battle, and 


hills in the distance stand ont in'the air, with | painting of separate incidents. The 
that sharpness of definition as to tones and ont- | picture, however, is not equal to his 
line which one sees in sea-side scenery on &/ picture, which first gave him a name at Bur- 
fresh clear day. The tone of the evening sky to ington 


saeee palowtts tne in effect. “Mr. Fahey’s | E.M. W wed Fonda ee fon 
t aters”’ is pretty nearly a repetition | ing trait in William IIT. i 
‘from the Mr. Elmore illustrates with poh ht bril. 
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a feeling of sad pity; indeed, the charming 
‘heroine inspires love in the reader, and one 
ce nnot help repeating after Alfred de Musset :— 
* Folle que ta es, 
Comme je t’aimerais demain, si tu vivais.” 

M. Leon Glaize’s great pictare of the 
“* Pagitives” makes no claim to the now 
commonplace swiftness of execution, nor can 
such a nearness to in composition be 
ever arrived at by any but slow and gradual 
proceeses. Sach a picture as oe eg seen 
this year painted, possesses many 
teristics and attributes of the grandest style. It 
is scarcely too high praise for such work to class 
it with the “ Raft of the Medusa,” by Gericault, 
-or the superb picture by Prud’hon, “ Justice 
pursuing Crime.” 

It must be the hope alone of the splendid 
rewards that France offers to great efforts like 
this that can induce artists to attempt subjects 
so difficult, and yet the reward may have already 
reached the artist, and it is possible that no 
‘success that may overtake him in after-life will 
secure to him more moments of happiness than 
he has experienced in the course of the laborious 
days that he has passed in painting this grand 


The namber of large canvases, on which are 
represented great traditionary and classical 
incidents that surround the principal rooms of 
this year’s Salon, do not seem to show that the 
ror ch ne a Fp eke 
lating experience princi ve never 
for a moment been shaken has given them the 
advantage over us that we have reason to expect 
from so much careful culture. 

The grand style of French art, which seemed 
to have culminated with Couture and Regnault, 
is no longer visible in the works of the present 
painters. Some years ago broad-minded Eoglish 


artists, we fancy, were disposed to think that | p 


Te oe ak eae had obtained 
that perfection it w consists in a 
thorough knowledge, and we secretly, and some. 
times openly, admired the cultivated vision that 
aided the French artist toemphasise his thoughts 
on canvas, or with the modelling tool. We 
readily gave them credit, and jastly so, for 
superior intimacy with the great works of men 
whose culture was never at fault. 2 
It must be owned that we seemed less familiar 
than they with the existence of the perfection 
of style to be found in the pictured art of the 
first century, which we gather from the exquisite 
remains recovered from Herculaneum ; we had 
learnt less from the great masters of the Renais- 
ance, and we lay claim to no Renaissance of our 


own. 

Wi , had not sufficiently appreciated 
sae patch tapi $0 be meh with in Hogarth and 
Reynolds in the eighteenth centary, and it is only 
now at the present moment that our own Royal 
Academy shows us artists euch as Watts, 
Leighton, and Poynter, whose style is the result 
of the very highest degree of cultivation ; and 
where can we expect to meet with a manner of 
painting more felicitous than that of Millais, 
Moore, Long, or Pettie ? 

It is scarcely reasonable to talk as some are 
disposed to do, of the decadence of art in the 
present day ; we have had, at least, a peep into 
the clear and trae paths, and great artists and 
thoughtful critics have placed before us, in glow- 
examples of oar emulation. It is not likely, 
therefore, that we can fall back into methods and 
ways that earlier artists were forced to stumble 
along in their search, always earnest, for the 
beantiful. 

Of the nude subjects in this year’s Salon, how 
can they be condemned too severely ? Of their 
conventional indecency and common-place, un- 
meaning nakedness, we cannot feel too great a 
disgust. Not one nude figure in this year’s 
exhibition in beauty the distressed 
woman in the picture of the “ Kaight Errant 
lately sold at Christie’s; bat we believe that 
Millais has been known to say that he was willing 
to rest his fature reputation on the merits of this 


Another comparison may be drawn between 
some of the pictores in this year’s Salon and a 
pictare lately sold at Christie’s,— Ward's fine 
pictare “The Last Sleep of Argyle,” which gives 
one @ very good idea of the general character 
and style of historical work at the Saion. 

Henri Gervex’s exceedingly fine picture of the 

reminds one 





Legros, or Bastien Lepage, we should bave no 
reason to complain of any falling off in the art 
of the nineteenth century; indeed, our respect 
for such serious thinkers and workers would 
compel us who try to criticise to be more carefal 
before we condemn. 

M. Prion’s “Music Lesson,” representing a 
respectable old satyr ing several young 
satyrs to play on the tibia, depicts with great 
skill the vigorously artistic savage, doing his 
utmost to teach the young that to be masters of 
their instrament they must be thoroughly in 


perfectly portrayed, but the landscape is too like 
: pope esha, ova poyenge 3 the Hermes, at the 
‘oot of w the family party are pleasant! 
domesticated, is not painted with the care ches 
these fascinating termini deserve, and it ie diffi- 
cult to believe that the beautiful little satyrini 
can grow into the picturesque ugliness of the 
sylvan monster. 

M.- Lesrel’s large picture, “The Horrors of 
Pillage,” in spite of the horrors depicted, fails 
to impress the spectator; nor does Edouard 
Toudouze’s equally large and ambitious pictare 
of Lot’s wife do more than astonish us with the 
boldness of the attempt. 

There is no place on earth where one can 
become more easily acquainted with horrors 
than ina Parise Salon exhibition, or where the 
public are allowed the favour that Raskin 
tells us is the peouliar privilege of the 
artist, that of seeing our friends as they would 
look undressed. But the undraped figures may 
be called the complacent horrors; sach pictures 
as the two Sultanas who are on the point of 
being strangled, and the red-haired 
Jewess, in the bath, with the head of the still 
rettier black-haired and younger woman ina 
dish behind her, with the number of decapitated 
figures in other pictures, together with the usual 
amount of military horrors aw naturel, painfal 
martyrdoms of saints, and feasts of vultures at 
their terrible banquets, with many other horrors 
sometimes milder, and very often more provoca- 
tive of grief than the more serious horrors, make 
one at last almost indifferent to terrors, more 
obnoxious than portraits simply of distinguished 
en or over-dressed great and half.great 
ladies. 

The hideous pictures may be planned by the 
skilful decorative contrivers of Parisian shows, 
to add an easily-acquired charm, by valgar 
contrast, to the exquisite beauty that meets us 
in eo many directions in this city of delight. It 
is impossible to conceive in art a much greater 
contrast in favour of the less, than between 
many of the large canvases and the beaatifal 
little Venetian “Quarrel,” painted by Van 
Haanen, or by Casanova’s little picture that he 
has called “ Temptation.” 

The picture of the “Desth of Diogenes” 
represents the cynic philosopher with a robust 
frame and black hair, which, considering that 
the sage is said to have lived to ninety- 
five years of age, is not likely to have been his 
condition at his death, nor do we think that 
Diogenes would have worn in his tub what must 
once have been a very magnificent silk under- 
shirt, unless Laie, in addition to other favours, 
had presented it to him some fifty years pre- 
viously; the traditionary lantern, its last whiff 
of smoke just curling out of it, and the other 
accessories of the pictures are superbly painted. 

M. Levy’s “ Gladiators” at the Meta Sudans, 
notwithstanding the excessive care with which 
the picture has been studied in all its parts, 
appears at the first glance as if it were a repre- 
sentation of a modern market scene, but the 
exquisite style and manner that Mr. De Tadema’s 
pictures have accustomed us to, inclines us to 
regard all other methods of treating sach sub- 
jects as dangerous. The fact is, De Tadema’s 
pictures appear so perfectly like what he repre. 
sents, that all other reproductions of such scenes 
are unsatisfactory. 

M. Fritet’s “ Despair of (idipus” is not likely 
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of John the ” and the undraped lady, 
ted by a seuiiat sheen, 
which refases to illuminate any object surround. 


aichsasucnctante tren ose ne ema 


utter sacrifice of every kind of detail to enhance 
his one aim, is surely unworthy a great painter. 
We have not exhausted big pictures in 
this year’s Salon, but we have named some of 
that are likely to gain honour for the 








ROMAN POTTERY-KILNS. 


A piscovery of an extremely interesting 
character has just been made at Colchester, the 
Roman Camulodunum. Ina field on the Sheepen 
Farm, halfway between the High.street and 
Lexden, the remains of several kilns for burn- 
ing Roman have been found. One of 
them is very perfect, and is said to be the most 
complete ever found in this country. It should 
be remembered that in all these kilns, the lower 
or farnace portion is found more or less un- 
injured, the upper chamber was banked up after 
the urns had been arranged in it, and was more 
or less of a temporary character. 

If our readers will turn to Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s “The Celt, the Roman, and the 
Saxon,” p. 212, they will find a representation of 
a Roman potter’s kiln, discovered in 1844 at 
Castor (Durobrive), in Northamptonshire. This 
will give a good idea of the kilns at Colchester. 
This pottery was better in shape and ornamenta- 
tion than that called Upchurch, to which we 
shall presently refer. As the Samian was im- 
ported, the Castor was the most important 
manufactured in Britain. Much of the ware 
was of a blaish colour, and the elegant scrolis 
and other ornaments which decorated it were 
often of white. 

Mr. Artis made a careful examination of the 
Castor Potteries, which actually extended for 
twenty miles on the banks of the Nen. He says 
he “ was led to the conclusion that the blue and 
slate-coloured vessels, met with here in such 
abundance, were coloured by suffocating the 
fire of the kilo, at the time when its contents 
had acquired a degree of heat sufficient to insure 
uniformity of colour. I had so firmly made up 
my mind upon the process of manufacturing and 
firing this peculiar kind of earthenware, that for 
some time previously to the recent discovery I had 
denominated the kilns in which it had been fired, 
smother kilns. The mode of manufacturing the 
bricks of which these kilns are made is worthy 
of notice. The clay was previously mixed with 
about one-third of rye in the chaff, which, being 
consumed by the fire, left cavities in the room cf 
the grains. This might have been intended to 
modify expansion and contraction, as well as to 
assist the gradual distribution of the colouring 
vapour. The mouth of the farnace and top of 
the kiln were no doubt stopped; thus we find 
every part of the kiln, from the inside wall to the 
earth on the outside, and every part of the clay 
wrappers of the dome penetrated with the 
colouring exhalation.” He goes on to say that 
these potteries “are principally confined to the 
gravel beds on the banksof the Nen and itstributary 
streams; the clay used at some of them appears 
to have been collected at some little distance from 
the works. The kilns are all constructed on the 
same principle. A circular hole was dag, from 
3 ft. to 4 ft. deep and 4 ft. in diameter, and walled 
round to the height of 2 ft. A farnace, one- 
third of the diameter of the kiln in length, com. 
municated with the side, In the centre of the 
circle so formed was an oval pedestal, the height 
of the sides, with the end pointing to the 
farnace-mouth. Upon the pedestal and side 
wall the floor of the kiln reste; it is formed of 

angular bricks meeting at one point 

in the centre. The furnace is arched with bricks 

moulded for the purpose. The side of the kiln 

is constracted of curved bricks, set edgeways, in 

athick slip (or liquid) of the same material, to the 
ight of 2 ft.” 

vessels were loosely packed in a kiln of 

this character, in the form of a dome or pyramid. 

Hay or reeds were placed over the top of the 

whole, and clay banked upon this, connecting the 

mass with the sides of the kiln. 

Wood was ured for firing the mass. The 





Darobrivian, or Castor’ pottery, is frequently 
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he answers, “ You seem to fear that the door is 
made of Samian ware.” It is not uncommon to 









































are being pursued by a dog. A mortariam 
covered this vase when discovered, and had pre- 
served an inscription which was cat over the 
heads of the three principal gladiators. This 
inscription (cut with a stylus) is:—‘Secundus 
Mario Memn N Sac VIII. Valentinu Legionis 
XXX.” Mr. Roach Smith thinks that this sen- 








THE STATE AND THE ARTS IN THE 


tence refers to the subject depicted on the vase, | marus, 
and was scratched Sy narue, to panied ben Kilns in which the ware was baked, and NETHERLANDS. 
for its fabrication, have been found at Brasche} Awipsr the excitement which a war 


of s giadiatorial scene he had witnessed, Memn 
meaning a victorious gladiator named Memnon, 
or Memnius, 

Another description of pottery made to a 
large extent in Britain in the Romano-British 
period was the Upchurch. The Halston and 
Upchurch marshes on the banks of the Medway 
formed a very suitable situation for extensive 
potteries. The land was not so much under 
water as it is now. The importance and ex- 
tent of the potteries may be ascertained at the 
present day by passing up some of the creeks, 
which intersect these marshes, at low water. 
If the sides of these creeks are examined, a 
stratum of broken pottery will readily be seen 
extending for considerable distances, and the 
beds of the creeks will supply much more. 
Vases in a perfect state have been found in these 
places. The clay in these marshes produces a 
blue-black coloured pottery of hard texture. It 
is not so artistic as the Castor ware, but has 
been better preserved. The ware was sent to all 
parts of England, and was much esteemed. 
Many of the ornaments of this kind of pottery 
appear to have been produced by a stick, or 
some implement formed for the purpose, pressed 
into the surface at certain intervals so as to 
form various patterns. The dots and analogous | i 
ornaments in relief were probably stencilled on. | Middle Ages the sites of Roman towns and 

There were also potteries in the neighbour-| villas were examined, and the engraved gems 
hood of York, and the Romans did not neglect | and other objects preserved and utilised. We 
the Shropshire clays. Ware made from the/| think it not improbable that when pieces of 
latter has been found at Wroxeter in large quan-| Samian were in this manner discovered the 
tities. It is well known that potteries were | decorations might have been copied by an illu. 
carried on in Staffordshire, bat the ware does | minating monk in a neighbouring monastery, as 
not form a distinct type. Where ferrauginons|a border for a page of a rich missal. It is 
clays are found the ware burns to a reddish | curious that fragments of a superb bowl were 
colour. A class of vessels well known to/| found some years agoin the rnined area of the 
archeologists of brown clay have female heads | abbot’s parlour at Hanghmond Abbey, Shrop- 
at the mouth. These are believed to be of/shire, and came doubtless from the site of 
foreign origin. The terra-cotta statuettes some-| Uniconium. Josiah Wedgwood appreciated the 
times found on Roman sites were likewise pro-| ceramic excellencies of this ware, and copied 
bably of foreign manufacture, though we had | many examples. 
clays which might have been used for the} We think it very probable that the Roman 
purpose, British potters, although they might have pro. 

The fragments found scattered around the | duced a ware something like Samian, could not 
kilns at Colchester showed that more than one| imitate its beautiful glaze. Experiments have 
variety of pottery was fabricated there. A | been made at Sévres to ascertain its components, 
careful examination of the pieces of Samian|and give, says Miss Meteyard, in her “ Life of 
Wedgwood,” vol. i. p. 27, “for this lustre, when 
entirely free from paste, silica, oxide of iron, and 
lime in various proportions, and the intensity of 
its polish seems derived from partial vitrification. 
The lustre is, in fact, a fine coating of silicate, 
and seems in itself to have been devoid of colour, 
bat set off by that of the paste, which was 
coloured with red ochre. It is thus a true porce- 



















It is conjectured that the clay when found 
native was not of sufficient redness to give the 
required tint, but that this was produced by the 
addition of oxide of iron and other substances. 
In a very rare kind of Samian the figures and 
decorations were not moulded on in the manner 
just described, but the ornaments were worked 
separately, and afterwards attached. The result 
was naturally a superior sharpness of outline. 

In 1856 some vases, soldered together, were 
found at Teulon, a village near Moulins-sur- 
Allier. Researches were made by M. Tadot, 
and the result was that it was proved that 
extensive potteries of this ware existed over a 
considerable portion of the surrounding country. 
Moulds are found, but not tools. 

Those who have not examined the collections 
of bowls, paterw, and fragments,—chiefly the 
latter, unfortanately,—in the British and various 
local museums, have no idea of the immense 


artistic matters in this country. 

Always active in industrial and artistic mat. 
ters, the Dutch, untroubled by the necessity for 
great military or political reforms, have lately 
been able to devote careful attention to the culti- 


Up to the year 1875 the managemen: of mat. 
ters connected with the fine arts belonged to the 
Education Department, which in its turn was 
under the control of the Minister of the Interior. 
Bat in July of that year a marked and very 
radical change was introduced, for a new depart- 
ment was created,—still, indeed, under the same 
minister, and still forming a division of his office, 
but specially and solely concerned with the arts 
and sciences. As we shall see, there are three 
sets of individuals, including the minister, who 
have a control over these matters. 

Six officials have the t of this 


manager; a commis-en-chef, or chief clerk; a 
clerk (commis); and three assistant -clerks 
(commis-adjoints). The responsible person is, 
of course, the Minister of the Interior; the six 
individuals already mentioned simply forming 
what in England we should call “the office.” 
The subjects which fall within their department 
are divided by the Minister of the Interior into 


Haarlem, and Leyden; 11, 


patterns, only of ruder execution, as the Samian. 
the school of art; 12, the encouragement of the 


This is a very interesting fact. 
There can be no doubt that the majority of 
specimens of the beautiful ware called Samian 


Gonsets fencing Renae Gaoaae 
y xi. 43 
states that from a careful ccntiediacel Paes 


number of pieces of true Samian were very 
-— and unornamented. The execution of the 
ecoration of the ornamented specimen forming 
the fictitious class is very poor. The ground, or 
field,—as we should say in heraldry,—is in some 


object, the body of the vessel being of a fawn 
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they are kept well informed of improvements in| carefal notice in this country. The union of | remains of it is rapid! , modern 
ovher countries. The actual duties, or rather <idiah. seopentibliieg arlthe-quitthariohelow tnt “improvement ”’ resneg such inconvenient 
powers, of this commission are fourfold. Firstly, | assistance is most to be remarked, so that the | picturesqueness. But surely such mey with ad. 
ewher at the request of the Government or volun. | valuable qualities of each are preserved in | vantage be perpetuated on paper and canvas, for 
tarily, it advises upon measures for the preserva- | moderation, and prevented from running into | most certain is it that to make a picture out of 
tion of monuments or other in subjects | excess : thus officials cannot fall too much under |an improved length of straight street way, 
connected with Datch history or art. Next it|the power of office rales and traditions, and | bounded on either side by rows of evenly-built 
seeks for objects of historial or artistic interest, | private style cannot develop into foolish | tall houses, is beyond the power pictorial of 
and forms liste of those which belong to public mortal man. “Improvement” is ali about us, 
institations. Thirdly, it proposes measures which as in the ; but a long price is paid for it, 
are the proper management of the and mental sacrifices not a few must be made, as 


necessary for 
State galleries of art and history; and lastly, it 
advises upon the construction of new buildings 
andertaken Government, or on the restora- 


matters rests with @ minister of State, 

is @ small but compact staff to 

necessary details, and a competent body of 
gentlemen to advise upon measures which should 
be undertaken by the department. The Budget 
of 1877 has set apart for the of the 
commission a sum of 16,300 florins (1,358/.). 
Bat to follow the work of the commission, The 
number of ancient monuments actually under 
their care is small, no more than ten: namely, 
the tamulas monuments of Drenthe, the old feudal 
castle of Minden, a of the thirteenth 
century; the ruins of the castle of Brederode, 
of the same age; the ancient door of the prison 
of the castle of the Counts of Holland at the 
Hague; the “ Falkhoff” Chapel and the Kronen- 
borg tower at Nymegen, the Porte d’Enfer at 
Maestricht; the cloister of the Cathedral of 
Utrecht; the monument to commemorate the 
battle of Waterloo at; Boarn; and those com- 
memorative of the Peace of Ryewyk and the 


battle of Heiligerlee. Most of the other historical | cheape 


and artistic monuments belong either to the 
communes or to religious bodies. And here a 
weak point in the Datch system is apparent, for 
there is no actual law to ensure the safety of 
these monuments, and some communes have 
destroyed buildings well worthy of being care- 
fully preserved. Still, although the vestries and 
the communes have this freedom of control, they 
appear of late years to have become aware of 
the importance of their buildiogs, and the State, 
by giving them sums to aid in the work of re- 
storation, has succeeded in indirectly preserving 
mavy valuable monuments, and encouraging the 
people to look after interesting objects. But 
monuments belonging to private individuals are 
in no way under the control of the State. Move. 
able objects, again, are under the control of the 
commune, whilst those which are so far private 
property in that they belong to the ancient 
guilds are placed in the charge of the local 
bodies. So far as regards the second head, it is 
only necessary to observe that the official 
engineers, aided by private architects, have 
the management of the construction of public 
works. Passing by the management of the 
public galleries, we may next point out tbat the 
school of art at Amsterdam was established so 
recently as 1870, and that it consists of six pro- 
fessors, who teach drawing, painting, engraving, 
sculptare, the principles of art (l’esthétique), the 
history of art, artistic anatomy, and perspective. 
Architecture, singularly enough, is taught not 
here, but at the Ecole Polytechnique of Delft. A 
directorate of five has the actual superintendence 
of the school, and one item of the 29,000 florins 
granted to it by the State is paid to pupils to 
enable them to continue their education in foreign 
countries. The next twosubjecis, the encourage- 
ment of music and science, may also be passed 
over; and then, coming to the last head, we find 
in the public schools of the second claas, that is, 
in those connected with the higher branches of 
primary education, drawing forms an important 
subject, as also in the civil echools for the middle 
class, and in the polytechnic schools, in which, as 
mentioned, architecture is not omitted. Bat it 


for instructing 
teachers in drawing has been established. Thus 
it will be noticed that only the Academy or 
school of art, the Polytechnic school, and now the 
Normal school for drawing, actually receive 
State aid. But in some respects art education is 
increasing in importance, and every year it is 
being more carefully and more liberally fostered 
by the State. Nodoubt the coming Exhibition at 
Amsterdam will act as an incentive to the more 
purely industrial part of the teaching, as well 
as to Datch industry iteelf. But it is quite 
evident that great strides have been made 
within the last few years, and the main portions 
of the art system of Holland are well worthy of 


THE STRAND: AND SOME ITEMS 
NOTEWORTHY IN IT. 


Ir is, without doubt, a most curious subject to 
go into,—the past as contrasted with the 


sixteenth century, reveals some carious matters, 
and, as contrasted with the present, some not a 
little startling. And if this be so, and no one 


probably will dispute it, the matter becomes yet | j 


more instructive, if mach of that past work 
remains in the present, and forms now a part of 
it. Huge London City is in this state, for not 
only are very many of the leading thorooghfares 
through it the same, in direction of roadway, 
as they were when the famous City walle and 
gates were in existence, but very many of the 
actual houses are yet standing, and are in- 
habited, and thickly and closely too. Let us 
take but a single highway, known to all the 
world,—the Strand. In Vanden Keere’s map 
but a very little of this is shown, the map all 
but ending at Temple Bar; but “ Fleete-streete” 
is shown through its whole length with East- 
to the Tower; and the whole way must 
have exhibited much of the same character and 
style and manner of housebuilding and arrange- 
ment. In more recent maps, and as we come 
down to the present day, more and more of the 
way westward is of course shown, so that the 
gradual growth of the huge metropolis may be 
seen as successive additions were made to it. 

Bat the changes amid so much that is fixed of 
@ sing’e street, as the Strand, are quite sufficient 
to engage a little earnest attention, and we 
propose to note a few things in and abont it, not 
perhaps so generally known as they ought to be. 
The “ Strand ” is so well known a thoroughfare,— 
for who is there that does not know it ?—that it 
would seem all but impossible to utter a word 
about it not already noted ; but to know a place 
well you must need do a something more than 
simply now and then paes through it. 

Let us begin, then, with the very foundations 
of it, hidden away as they are by the buildings, 
street-way, and foot-pavings. Very many of the 
houses, especially between the two churches of 
St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement's Danes, are 
uninhabitable in the basement stories from the 
damp and the rotten nature of the ground, This 
ground would seem to have been but little if at 
all disturbed for generations, and is saturated 
with “damp” and even sewage matter. Many 
of the houses are drained through the old high- 
level way system, and it does not go down tothe 
lower level, between which two levels there is a 
distance of many feet. Ancient London was a 
picture-filled town, that is certain, but it could 
have been but a very poorly and badly drained 
one. Indeed, the high tides must at times have 
all but washed away parts of it, or there must 
have been some special provision to guard against 
them; and, even asit is, with a granite embank- 
ment between the river and the street-ways close 
to it, the water seems to possess the power of so 
penetrating the ground and saturating it as to 
make ita presence felt much further than might 
be supposed possible. That the embankment is 
a useful work there can be no doubt, but that it 
was not built up high enough is certain from the 
constant additions that are every now and then 
being made to it, and most certainly its founda- 
tions do not go deep enough. To “embank” a 
river ranning through a vast and crowded city 
is yet an engi 

Again, there are running right and left out of 
the Strand a number se 
ways, picturesque = we sometimes 
em that they have not been taken advantage 
of, and made to do some sort of duty on canvas, 
for when such are found in foreign towns, and 
ont-of-the-way spote, the Turners and Prouts 
find them out by instinct, and compel them to 
subserve a picture-making purpose, and right 
well do they merit it. Why not here? And be 
it observed that this mode of street and way 


aad 

being worked out, which, if anything 
be, is worth the noting. Nothing can be well 
more out of repair, or more dilapidated, than the 
houses down the courts we have indicated, and 
in and about Drury-lane, of famous memory ;, 
and right full they are, and thickly crowded 
with poor humanity. That ubiquitous body, the 
ee Soe ane all tee 
found this unhapp out, a wide-spread 
sae ra =n already commenced, 


demolished, and now in those condemned, are 
hardly to be told. The crowding of the houses 
remaining in these courts and alleys is, as might 
be expected, greater than ever. A better class 
of houses and bettertenante are tobe the rule ; but 
it may be asked, Whither are they to go who are 
thus turned adrift, and compelled, somehow or 
other, to find fresh quarters? And it seems e 
pity, indeed, that before such wholesale destruc- 
tion is carried out, some provision is not made 
to fill up the void created by it. Why not, we 
would ask, when a row of houses is thus con- 
demned, pull down part first, rebuild more com- 
modiously, and with more stories ?—thus pro- 
viding for those turned out an improved dwell- 
ing, always improving those who dwell in it. 

We have made some minute inquiries on the 
subject of this wholesale pulling down of thickly- 
populated dwellings, and leaving the ground for 
months, and even years, bare and empty, while 
so much is needed. Such mode of proceeding 
makes matters bad much, very much, 
worse. It would, as we must contend, be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the amount or the kind of 
suffering caused by it, and it would be quite 
impossible for the kindly feeling and charity of 
those who interest themselves so untiringly with 
such all but hopeless matters to do more good 
than to glance at it. House accommodation in 
such localities as theee,—close to the Strand,— 
for those who do so much that is necessary and 
disagreeable, and so much that must needs be 
done, is to the full as necessary as the “ bringing 
water to the thirsty city.” Nay, is it not more 
so?—for it is close at hand, and may be seen 
e day and all day long. 

Aah eben an oxen real good here is the 
more to be sought after, inasmuch as it may be 
accomplished at bat little extra cost, if any, as 
we have above hinted at, nothing but plain 
house-building being needed. ll this is not 
actually in the line of the Strand, but may be 
seen from almost any of its turnings. A 
But leaving these things, what is there not in 
the architectural way through the long length 
of the Strand? All but every kind and style of 
architecture, and of very many dates, too. There 
is the reprodaction, or copy, of the last of the 
“ Eleanor Crosses,’—things remarkable in so 
many ways,—in the courtyard of the Railway 
Hotel. Then there is the fine Water-gate (for 
though not in the Strand, we cannot pass it), by 
Inigo Jones, a right happy and classical bit of 
architecture. Why not make of it again a true 
water-gate on the Embankment itself, as near as 
may be to its present site? Surely some society 
taking note of these things might interest iteelf 
in this water-gate,—it is well worth it,—and 
too, before it is too late. Then there is 
the well-known entrance into Exeter Hall, as 
good an example of Greek architecture as London 
can boast of. There is Somerset House, which 
needs must be seen, and the two churches, re- 
markable as standing in the middle of the street, 
in the roadway, and the first of them, St. Mary’s- 
le-Strand, a good example of Italian or Renais- 
sance arcbitectare, taking the mind to the days 








planning is a thing of the past, and that what 


of sturdy Johnson. 
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to the New Law Courts, now in part roofed land, 25 ft. in width, a shop and nine or 
a rn ple reg Ye my rooms over it, with two dark kitchens, 
of thoroughfare, and may well engage the | servants’ “attics,” and two water - closets 
attention of the student of modern Gothic art instead of compelling a tenant who borrows 
for one of the most difficult of all architectaral such slices of land to build two such houses upon 
Problems is, as it would seem, being worked them,—permit him to erect upon the two slices, 
out,—that of “designing” the picturesque. | thus containing @ frontage of 50 ft. 
Can this be done? What is the picturesque ?| the street, one of buildings. a 
streets aces cath: end af the mannan Wyeh. age we mists econener oneee 
» OF Holywell-street, picturesque may con two extending over 
be seen, and will define itself far more con- the surface of the site except those portions 
vincingly than wordy definitions can do it; and occupied by a small area, the staircase, and 


about two hours only of quiet. For continued 
noise, concentrated noise, we must contend i 
that that of the Strand is unique, and without 
rival. The way is paved from Exeter Hall to 
Temple Bar with granite boulders, and though 








“ HOUSES OR HOMES ?” 


Unper this title we have an architect’s earnest 
es 8 pamphlet, to the Duke of Bedford, 
as one territorial princes of the metropolis houses on the Bedford Estate. The six residences 
to assist in improved methods of house-building athe 
upon the Bedford estate (published at 15, Russell. 


inconvenience, felt in both new and old build. 
ings when the householder does not reside on 
the premises, will be avoided. Neither under. 
ground kitchens nor “attics” need be occupied 
by an entire family, often of s very poor class, 
the presence of whose friends and children upon 
the common stair is a frequently - recurring 


» ninety-nine 
years ago, built a shop as well as his residence 
above, is not wide enough ; a frontage of 18 ft., 
or even 25 ft., to the street is not sufficient, he 
therefore proposes to borrow two pieces of your 
Grace’s land, in order to obtain # frontage of, 
say 50 ft. These are readily granted to him; 
but your Grace’s agent says to the tenant,— 
“You may have, if you want them, twenty 
pieces of the duke’s land, but it is on condition 
that you rebuild, on the very spot where a party. 
wall has stood for ninety-nine years, another 
similar wall, which shall stand for another 


staircases goods- 

i , and one lift need not be a 
resident, The scientific subdivision and com. 
pleteness of the different parts of the building 
leave to each sub-tenant the duties and . 
bilities of housekeeping. The pamphlet is pub- 
lished at an opportune moment, and deserves 





Thus the lessees of Iand upon the Bedford WORKS. 
estate have no alternative but to erect the old-| THESE works, which have been 
fashioned house, origi intended for a single from the designs, and under the matiedeanes 
family. Under this ban many of the houses |of Mr. Jabex Church, C.E., of Great George. 
near have been built, | street, Westminster, appointed to 
and they represent ® dead loss to genuine | carryout the handed overtothe 
investors. Town Couneil in a complete state on the 7th inst., 

heron gt thestatement hasbeen wae penal, whens vote of thanks, which 
doubted, its motive was proposed . H. Fyson 

aol covented byt Preeti a. 


unable to occupy an entire house several | supply of very superior qualit is obtained from 
tows the et grhe love ® town life; and it is for|an artesian well, sunk abow, 160 ft ine ae 
these chalk, and is pumped therefrom into a reservoir 













The caretaker of two entrances, two | be 





Board-room therein, fur the use of the Water 
in architectural cha. 
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(not shown on the engraving), and to the 
room, and, through the door in the 

the drawing-room. These three rooms have also 
doors of inter-oomm munication, so that a complete 


entrance to the principal stairs. These are pro- 
vided, midway, with a large half-landing, having 
& semi-octagonal bay-window dif. 
ferent views, and fitted up with writing.table, 
seats, &c. 

The next landing is on the first-floor level, and 
comes into view on the i 


Thus all parte of the house are connected 
together by means of this central hall, while the 
consequent danger vathesede oun fer chiakecorg 
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THE EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
CHILDREN, SHADWELL. 


Tas hospital, recently opened for use, is de- 
signed upon the pavilion or separate block 
principle, and consists of five buildings more or 
jess detac 


surgeon, the lady-superintendent, the matron, 
the large board-room, the secretary’s offices, 
purses’ and servants’ rooms, and in the basement 
the kitchen, scullery, rooms for stores, drags, &c., 
as well as cellarage for beer, wine, and 80 on. 

Connected with this block is the Dispensary, 
which has separate entrances and exits, and 
which, although adjoiving the hospital, and 
sufficiently connected with it to be served by 
part of the hospital staff, is otherwise quite 
distinct and . 

The ward blocks are upwards of 70 ft. long, 
and specially designed with reference to aspect, 
light, ventilation, and general supervision, and 
allow 1,000 cubic feet for each child. Each 
ward has attached to it its ward-kitchen, bath- 
room, nurses’ room, lavatories, &c., complete. 

The ventilation is obtained by windows on 
both sides of each ward, which open in such 
manner as to avoid down-draught; in addition 
to these the so-called Tobin’s principle is intro. 
duced throughout. The warming is by two sets 
of double stoves in the centre of each ward, the 
intention of the architect being to draw off the 
vitiated air around the smoke-pipes, but this has 
been abandoned by order of the committee. 

There is an isolated building in the rear con- 
taining ten beds for infectious cases, or cases 
requiring ceparate treatment. This building is 
complete in itself. 

The laundry department is also in the rear, and 
contains a washhouse, drying-room, ironing-room, 
and clean-linen stores, &c. The post-mortem 
room and dead-house and small museum adjoin. 


The operating - room, fitted up with necessary | passed 


conveniences, is situated between the warde. 
Lifts are placed in convenient position in the 
corridors, and the lift for taking children up 
and down is designed, but has to be erected. 
Hydrante are fixed on each floor with a supply 
of water in case of fire. All the corridors and 
staircases are fireproof. 

There are airing-yards laid out as gardens for 
convalescent children. 

The total cost of the hospital as at present is 
13,0001. One ward block remains to be erected, 
the estimated cost of which is 5,0001. 

The number of beds at present accommodated 
in the ordinary wards is ninety-two. The 
number of beds in the block to be erected will 
be seventy, less sixteen in tem wards. 
The total, therefore, when completed, will be 
148 beds. 

The shape of the land is irregular, but the 
buildings have been adapted to it. The principal 
front next the road (as shown by the engraving) 
happening to be the narrow end of the site, the 
building looks less important than it otherwise 
would. 

The architects of the building are Messrs. 
Henry 8S. & C. A. Legg, of Bedford-row, under 
whose direction all the works have been carried 
out. 








ON THE APPLICATION OF THE 
ARTISANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS 
IMPROVEMENT AOT, 1875, 


TO SOME OF THE COURTS AND ALLEYS OF 
THE METROPOLIS.* 

Awonest the many valuable measures in what 
may be termed the domestic legislation of this 
country introduced by the present Government, 
none can claim to be of greater importance, or 
more calculated to improve both the moral and 
physical well-being of the working-classes, than 
the Bill introduced and carried the present 
Home entitled “‘ An Act for facilitating 
the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Work- 
ing Classes in large Towns.” 

One pauses on the threshold of the inquiry to 
consider whether it is strictly within the province 
of any Government to legislate upon such sub- 
jects. Strict political economists might be 
found to say that it is no more the duty of the 
Government to improve the dwellings of the 
working-classes than it is to find the 


fands for decorating those occupied by persons 
in a higher grade of life with the view of afford. 





<b Paper, reed before the Architectural Association on 
Friday, the 11th inst., by Mr. Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.1.B.A. 


ing sound lessons in wsthetics. It is the glory 
of the British Constitution, however, that it 


this circumstance, more than any other, has 
helped to preserve that Constitution for the 
number of years during which we have had the 
happiness and privilege of living under it. 


plan constitutions w. may be considered 
cence tS cane as Onnin 


as 
Government, may be pronounced y 
approximating to all that could be desired for 
the well-being of a country; bat 
any untoward circumstances they are found to be 
so unyielding in their character as to give 
upon tension, or any forced state of affairs wh 
tests the constitution in anything like an unusual 
or abnormal degree. : 
Good government having been rightly described 
as the obtaining the greatest i for the 
number, it will no doubt be found that 
though the application of this Act is intended for 
houses occupied by the lower orders of society, 
yet, as is pointed out in the preamble of 
the Bill, the diseases which are 
there not only cause death and loss of health 
to the inbabitants of the courts and alleys 
which the Act is intended to improve, but also 
in other parts of the cities and boroughs in 
which the same may be located. It amounts to 
this in fact, that, as it has been found practically 
impossible to prevent the spread of avy epidemic 


B. 


originate to the adjoining property, in the interest 
of the upper as well as the lower classes, legis- 
lation such as that we are about to consider this 
evening has been found to have become im- 
peratively necessary. ‘ Salus populi swprema 
lez,” than which no bigher incentive could be 
found for efficient legislation in thie particular. 
The third reading of Mr. Crose’s Bill having 
the House of Lords on the 17th of June, 
1875, I thought it my duty immediately to tarn 
my attention to the application of the Act to a 
portion of the M is over which I have 
official charge ; and on the 5th day of Jaly, 1875, 
I submitted to the Board of Works for the 
Holborn District a report, accompanied by plans, 
showing the application of the Act to the courte 
and alleys of Gray’s-inn-lane. I had a profound 
conviction that in no district in London could a 
set of courte and alleys be found which more 
required the application of some such vigorous 
measure as this; and as I was persuaded that 
the other districts in London would be equally 
anxious to obtain a remedy for evils of a like 
character existing therein, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the Holborn District should not suffer 
through any want of energy or zeal on my part. 
I would here remark that efforts had been 
made to improve the condition of the courte and 
alleys forming the subject of my report by the 
agencies previously existing directed to this 
end, that all that could be accomplished by the 
application of the several Sanitary Acts, Mr. 
Torrens’s Bill for improving the dwellings of 
the labouring classes, and the powers conferred 
ander the Building Act and the Metropolis Local 
Mansgement Acts, had been tried time after 
time without producing any material resulte. 
Nor is the reason for this failure difficult to dis- 
cover. The several Acts of Parliament which I 
have just enumerated, whilst enabling the sani- 
tary authorities to operate upon one or two 
houses, or even a block of dwellings of an un- 
sanitary character, did not admit of any sweep- 
ing measure of reform, and all that was achieved 
was 8 slight palliative of some of the most 
glaring evils which fell under the cogniaance of 
the authorities. There was no opportunity 
afforded for concerted action on the part of the 
different owners of , nor could steps be 
taken by the local authorities with the view of 
clearing the site, except upon agreement with 
the owners of all the interests concerned, which 
practically rendered such operation impossible. 

The report presented by me to the Holborn 
Board of Works was quickly followed by the 
necessary Official representation on the part of 
the medical officer of health, and this, as required 
by the Act, was duly forwarded to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, who are constitated the 
authority for carrying out the provisions of the 
Act in all portions of the metropolis save and 
except the City proper, where the Act is confided 
to the care of the Commissioners of Sewers. 

The official representation of the medical 
officer of the Holborn district was dated the 19th 





of July, 1875, and on the 31st of that month the 


admits of innumerable compromises, and possibly | courte, 


disease from the court or alley in which it may | space. 


structed their Eogineer and Architect forthwith 
to prepare for their consideration a scheme for 
the application of the Act to such ares, and to 


ings, 
clasively to the dwelling-houses which were 
found on the site dealt with by them. 
I may state briefly, that when I commenced to 
deal with the area in question I resolved that 


entire area, was the Oh 
having come to that conclusion 


ae 
: 
E 
B 


the engineer and architect to the Metropolitan 
Board. 


When their joint report was referred to the 
Works Committee of that body, very serious and 
material alterations were made in the improve- 
ment scheme. The committee considered it their 
duty to again inspect the area, and this time 
with the object of going over the property, 
house by house, with the view of determining 
how many of the houses fell individually within 
the scope of the preamble of the Bill, and, 
having ascertained the number, they carefully 
eliminated all the rest, eo that when the deposited 
plan was prepared, it was found to deal with four 
acres of property only, that being ten acres less 
than the scheme prepared by me, and six acres 
and a half less than the scheme submitted by 
the Board’s own engineer and architect. : 

I will briefly bring to your notice the chief 
points of difference between the scheme as 
recommended by the Board’s own officers and 
that delineated on the deposited plan. First, 
with reference to the important point of the 
widening of Gray’s-inn-road, Sir Joseph Bazal- 
gette aod Mr. Valliamy state in their report :— 

ed i t can be regarded 
ass eae tai oes snisbng apres te 
ee Se —— rD 4 eat 
Gray’s-inn-rond ought to be widened to at least 60 ft., and 
this is the proper and economical time for effecting that 


The officers, in dealing with the area when 
cleared, proposed to form four new atreets 
therein, each 40 ft. wide; and also to make five 
paved footways, each 25 ft. in width, at right 
angles to the new streets, so a8 thoroughly to 
open up the area for access, light, and air, whilst 
leaving large spaces available for the erection of 
artisans’ dwellings. The Board proposed the 
formation of only one street of the width of 
40 ft., another of the width of 35 fc., yoo 
ing of three existing es 1B 
rodent Beaucham and Baldwin's- 
gardens) to 30 ft.,as also the widening of an 

footpath through Bell-court and Brooke- 
court to 20.ft. This, with the removal of two 
houses in Portpool-lane, and two others in 
Greville.street, embraced the entire scheme a8 
submitted on the Board’s deposited plan. 3 

Manifestly insufficient as was this scheme 10 
reference to the namber and width of the pro- 
posed streets and it failed entirely 
to provide anything sufficient space for the 
number of artisans and labourers who are most 

located on the area now under our 
review. a word, the Board, whilet endeavour- 





ing to carry out the letter of the law, utterly 
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y: 
Mr. Cubitt- Nichols, the Commissioner, the 
scheme was rejected by the Secretary of State. 
Before dismissing the aiternative schemes, it 


difficulty in dealing with 
sented to their notice waa thedoubt they had eato 


their the powers under Mr. 

Crose’s Act to effect so @ public 

ment as the widening ie na gerne 
t of ‘a necessary an existing 

= to the area” under consideration. 

Similar doubts were when the corpo- 

ration of Birmingham their intended 





Eastern Railway Viaduct intersecting the area. | from 


The area will admit of twenty-two blocks of 
dwellings being placed thereon, with paved courts 
and streets alternating, the superficial area of 
the dwellings being 92,488 ft., which would admit 
of 3,600 persons being lodged. The net cost of 
this scheme, which I may state has successfully 
passed throngh the ordeal of an official inquiry 
by the Commissioners appointed by the Secretary 
of State, and for which the necessary Act of 
Parliament has been granted, is 54,4001. This 
was the ee a 8 which passed 
successfully throug various stages during 
the session of 1876. 


I. Bedfordbwry Scheme (St. Martin’s.in.the- 
Fields).—The area comprised in this scheme con- 
sists of a block on the east side of Bedfordbury, 
and includes several courts of very old and dilapi- 


found necessary to erect buildings six stories in 
height in order to reinstate the population on the 


that Bedfordbury be widened to 30 ft., and that 
the houses in Chandos-street, on the east side of 
Bedfordbury, be removed so as to widen the 


. | street to 42 ft. The net cost of this scheme is 


estimated at 63,9951. 
II. Great Wild-street Scheme—This scheme 


: relates to a block of courts and alleys between 
Princes-street, 


Great Wild-street, Drury-lane, and 

and comprises some of the most wretched houses 
in the metropolis, in which the inhabitants are 
closely packed. It will be requisite to erect 
buildings of six stories in order to provide 
proper accommodation for the numbers to be 
displaced. It is recommended that Princes- 
street be widened to 30 ft., and that Great 
Wild-street be of a width of not less than 
40 ft. The net cost of this scheme is est 
at 49,5401. 

Ill. Pear-tree-court Scheme (Clerkenwell).— 
This scheme includes some houses of the lowest 
class. The improvement 
@ projecting block of buildings in Clerkenwell. 
close will be removed, and that the close will 
be connected by a carriageway, vid Ray-street, 
with Farringdon-road. The net cost of this 
scheme is estimated at 5,050/. 

IV. Whitecross.street Scheme (St. 8).— 
This scheme comprises two areas marked A and 
B in the official representation of the medical 
officer, the first being situated between Golden- 
lane and Whitecross-street; and the second 
between Whitecross-street and Bunhill-row, each 
consisting of a labyrinth of narrow courts and 
alleys, the houses in which are, for the most 
part, very old and dilapidated, and without 

ventilation. 

V. High-street, Islington Scheme.—This com- 
prises two small areas on the east side of High. 
street, one on éither side of the Philharmonic 
Theatre. The net cost of this scheme will be 
7,9601. 

"VI. Blizabeth.place Scheme (St. George.the. 
Martyr).—This includes a small and compact 
block situated between Tower-street, Duke- 
street, Webber-row, and Ann’s-place, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of va ease 7 
great part of the property area a 
very obj character, and the popula. 
tion displaced might be reinstated in blocks 
of five stories. The net cost is estimated at 
2,717. 

VIL. King-street Scheme (St. George.the-Martyr). 


This scheme comprises portions of Gun-street, | Glasgow 


Flint-street, and Martin-street, many of the 
houses in which are in a very dilapidated and filthy 
condition. New buildings may be erected of four 


stories on the sites of the old ones, to accommo.- | Eng 


date a larger number of persons than those to 


be displaced. The net cost is estimated at 


5, 
VIIL. Mint-street Scheme (St. George - the- 
Martyr).—This area, which adjoins Mint-street, 


IX, Old Pye.street Scheme (Westminster).— 
is area is situated on the south side of Vic- 

_ and anenime houses in Orchard- 
street, Pye-street, St. Ann and 
Perkin’s-rents. Pho cothmated east of tua tehone 
ia 5,8301, net. 

X. Goulston-street Scheme (Whitechapel).— 
This scheme comprises an extensive area lying 
between High-street, Whitechapel, and Went- 
worth-street, bounded on the west by Middlesex. 
street, and on the east generally by the houses in 
Goulston-street. The net cost of this scheme is 
estimated at 124,7001. 

XI. Flower and Dean-street Scheme (White- 
chapel).—This area is situated to the east of 
Commercial-street, and extends from High- 
street, Whitechapel, on the south, to Flower-and- 
Dean-street on the north. It contains an un- 
usually large proportion of dwellings of the 
worst i and includes a considerable 
—, ~ registered lodging-houses. To the 
south entworth-street a large proportion of 
the area referred to by the medical officer has 
been omitted, as its condition does not appear to 
warrant its demolition. The erection of five. 
story ‘buildings is recommended in this block, 
and it is suggested that Wentworth-street should 
be widened to 40 ft., and Flower-and-Dean.- 
street, Keate-street, and George-street, each to 
30 ft. The net cost of this scheme is estimated 
at 23,0731. 

By the courtesy of Mr. Vulliamy, the superin- 
tending architect of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, I am enabled to place before you plans 

to the whole of these schemes, and I 
may state that the area proposed to be cleared 
consists of twenty-four acres; that the gross 
cost cf the clearances has been estimated at 
903,4601., the recoupment being estimated at 
491,1731., showing the net cost to be 412,2871. 
The number of persons proposed to be displaced 
is 14,314, who are at present located in 5,752 
rooms, showing the average to be about 2} 
persons in each room. 

Three different areas in the City of London 
have been submitted to the of State 
for putting in motion the machinery provided by 
this statute. The first area was in Fetter-lane, 
and it was proposed to deal with houses accom- 
modating 260 persons, the ultimate cost devolving 
upon the Commissioners of Sewers being esti- 
mated at 32,0001. The second area was in the 
immediate area of Golden-lane. It was proposed 
to remove houses which accommodated 1,230 
persons, and the net cost, after recoupment, was 
estimated at 90,000J. The third scheme was 
neighbourhood of Petticoat-lane, or 
Middlesex-street, Whitechapel, and it would 
remove houses accommodating 1,150 persons, at 
an ultimate cost of 162,0007. These three areas 
would therefore entail an ultimate cost to 
the City of 284,0007. 

It may be usefal, for comparison’s sake, 
briefly to refer to what other cities and towns 
are doing in reference to the application of this 
and similar Acts. From information just re- 
ceived as to the cost of carrying out the several 
Improvement Acts obtained for the City of 
Glasgow, the following facts are gleaned :— 

Paid fhe nde ond 5 oe owas Sonera + ” 
‘orming old, 8 

eats oA bed Saeina, bel ast paid for 198,000 

— not - pst 1 > eomanORe isneee 

Alexandra Park 40,000 
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“il oooe 


improvement works is about 80 acres, of which 
about one-fourth will be thrown into streets. 
The remaining three-fourths are expected to 
realise within 360,0007. of the whole moneys 
expended, which sum is therefore the cost of the 


noe pac ern the community. 
on var aes for - Jigar 
provements Acts o 
— first directed the attention of Mr. 
Cross to the feasibility of introducing 
a general measure for the like results 
in the metropolis and urban sanitary districts in 
Jand and Ireland containing a population of 





25,000 and upwards. 
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The first town in England to set the Act in 
motion was Birmingham, where the Corporation 
have ascheme which has successfully 
passed all the various stages prescribed 
by the Bill, and they have just received tenders 
for a sum of a million and a half of money to be 
applied in the clearance of a large area within 
the borough. The interest to be paid is at the 
ee cent.; the loan wee he 

sod of sixt bei bi par on 
the Ist of June, a bonds have not 
been cancelled previously. 

The town of Sheffield is also about to direct 
its energies to the application of this Act in a 
very vigorous manner. 

e the city of Dublin inquiries are now being 
held on the proposed application of the Act to 
various areas within the limits of that city, and 
from a thorough knowledge of the Irish metro. 
polis I can say that I do not know any city 
where a sweeping measure of reform in this 
respect is more urgently needed. 

Taking the net cost of the application of the 
Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Act to such 


to the cost proposed to be incurred by the appli- 
cation of this Act, as the following figures will 
prove :— 
and Limehouse Scheme 

cost 


cost of three schemes for 
the City of London (Session 1877) ...... 284,000 
Esti cost of eleven schemes pro- 


posed the Metropolitan B of 
Works Vicssten BOTY) sasccoscesieviovssamin’ 412,287 


£750,687 


So that up to the present moment the whole of 
the metropolitan area, including the City of 
London, is committed to an of one half 
the amount proposed to be outlayed by the town 
of Birmingham on the same measure. 

Of the value of this outlay, both as regards 
the moral and physical welfare of those for whom 
it is made, little need be said by me. There can 
be no doubt that the influence of a man’s home, 
both as regards his duty to himself, his family, 
and his country, is very great. A healthy and 
agreeable home, whilst tending to elevate the 
tastes and improve the morals of those who are 
lodged within its walls, results in an amount of 
self-respect being created which almost pre- 
clades a man from becoming @ pauper, and 
certainly saves him from ing a criminal. 
If the ratepayers of the metropolis will consider 
what the eradication of the existing slams in the 
metropolis will save them in the way of rates 
which are now needed to meet the expenses con- 
sequent on the disease, pauperism, and crime 
which the courte and alleys we have been con- 
sidering mainly produce, they may come to the 
conclusion that the example of Birmingham may 
be followed with good resultsin the metropolis, and 
that the three-quarters of a million to which we 
are already committed may be doubled, or even 
quadrupled, and landowners would still be 
gainers by the outlay. It may be questioned 
whether the expenditure under this head should 
not have preceded that under the Elementary 
Education Act, since it is idle to expect that the 
teachings of the School Board can bear good 
fruit so long as the children’s homes remain as 
at present, so deplorably filthy, wretched, and 
upwholesome. 

In conclusion, we may congratulate ourselves 
that when once the existing foul slums, and still 
fouler dwellings therein, have been removed, the 
expense incurred in the operation will not have 
to be ; as, thanks to the protection 
afforded by the Building Act, the Metropolis 
Local Management Act, and the various Sanitary 
Acts, no state of things like to that we have 
been considering this evening can again be pro- 
duced. There can be no courts or alleys of a 
less width than 20 ft., no buildings placed over 
the entrances to such coarte, no dwellings erected 
for human habitation unless every room therein 
is lighted and ventilated either from the street 
or from an open yard in the rear, so that those 
two great essentiale—light and air—would seem 
to be thus secured. A constant supply of water 
may be hoped for at no very distant date, now 
that Parliament is to be appealed to to transfer 
the control of the water companies to the muni- 
cipality. Finally, proper and efficient drainage 
is assured by the clause in the Metropolis Local 
Mauagement Act which directs that every house 
shall be drained into a public sewer, where one 
can be found within 100 ft. of the dwelling ; and 





it must be a very rare case where this clause 
cannot be put into operation owing to the non- 
existence of the necessary outlet. So that light, 
air, copious water, and good drainage being thus 
guaranteed, we have made fair way in the neces- 
sary preliminaries for ensuring healthy homes 
for the labouring classes. 

A discussion ensued, to which we will return. 








A LETTER WITH A MOTIVE, BUT 
WITHOOT A MOTIF. 


S1z,—You probably do not ignore the cause 
of my prolonged silence. The excision, at your 
hands, of a sentence in my communication 
published in your pages on the 17th of February 
last, offered small inducement to continue a 
series of letters which might have formed an 
attractive addition to a paper like the Builder. 
Irefrain from saying more, now, than that such 
an excision was unprecedented, unauthorised, and 
inexcusable. My views upon men and things, 
conspicaous amongst a tissue of tiresome techni- 
calities, not only serve to brighten the reader’s 
intellect, clouded as it must be with descriptions 
of Phoenician pots and Medizva) monks, but they 
show the “ working-man’”’ to be confined to no 
one class of the community—that he labours in 
a club at St. James’s quite as seriously as in a 
workshop at St. Giles’s. Indeed, the only dis- 
tinction I can perceive between “gentlemen of 
the prees” and gentlemen lies in the fact that 
the former often write correctly the English they 
are unable to speak, and the latter talk correctly 
the English they are unable to write. I myself 
am an exception to this general rule, doubtless, 
because I inherit from my poor uncle,—as facile 
in speech and manner as with the pen,—his 
enviable and difficult accomplishments. Nor, 
sir, can you be unaware or i ive, both 
in a mundane and an wsthetic point of view, of the 
high value set upon my remarks by the public 
of all denominations. It cannot Lave escaped 
your attention that a quotation from my last letter 
has been circulated throughout the length and 
breadth of the British Isles,—that a well-known 
tradesman, casting aside the padding of your 
fifty.two pages, drew, from the button-hole of 
“Vitruvius Redivivus,” a flower with which he 
now catches his customers by the nose. 

You will perbaps remember that my poor 
uncle, whose writings were edited by the late 
Mr. Thackeray, said that a man to be amusing 
and well-informed had no need of books; he 
should go to the world and to men for his know- 
ledge. I might add that for the French idioms 
he should go to the Parisian ladies, and bang 
upon the words which fall from their lips, to 
catch the true accent and appreciate the full 
force of labial expression. So it was that George 
Savage Fitz-Boodle went into every capital and 
learnt to order a dinner in every language spoken 
in Earope. Bat, returned home,—une fois de 
retour ches lui,—he did not lard his pidces de 


in the feuilles of London Society and Vanity 
Fair, withabsurd phrases collected from dead and 
foreign languages, like mere vulgar literati or the 
ordinary dilettante critic. He spoke and wrote his 
mother tongue forcibly and inatelligibly. He 
used French words when he invented “the gas- 
tronomic agent” for the employment of younger 
sons among the nobility ; he used German words 
while describing his loves with Dorothea and 


When, however, he was obliged, nolens volens, 
to use classical or continental expressions, he 
took care to apply them properly and according 
to the meaning pertaining to each in ite own 
country and in ite own time. An historian whom 
my father used to meet at Holland Honse,—a 
man to whom the Whigs gave a peerage because 
be was a bachelor, and had conclusively shown 
that all progress naan rem due to them,— 
Lord Macaulay, though he pounced upon Lord 
Mahon for transforming a modern abbé into an 
abbot, always wrote the name of Louis Quatorze 
as Lewis the fourteenth. He also ‘eaid,—“ It is 
better undoubtedly to use an English word than a 
French word; but it is better to use a French 
word than to misuse an English word.” Nothing 
can be more sensible, and | entirely agree in this 
matter with Lord Macaulay. The introduction 
of French phrases into English is most 
objectionable ; it is also greedy and unnecessary, 
seeing that our own language contains a far 
larger répertoire of expression than the French. 
Not that I dislike the Gallic vernacular; on the 
contrary. I have revelled in it from my earliest 





days. You cannot have or even for. 


résistance when en famille, or at the clab, or | i 


Ottilia, but that was necessary and inevitable. | i 





gotten, a passage in the “ Fitz. Boodle Confessiong’’ 
which refers to my own childhood, Oar Swigg 


voo comprenny.”: Ah! how vividly is the scene 
depicted in my ! It had a lasting effect, 
for from that moment I aspired to speak French 
like grandmamma; and now that my days of 
premiére jeunesse have flitted, I may 
egotism—why does Mr. Carlyle call it egoism ?— 
that my most ambitious hopes have been realised. 
With what consternation, therefore, with 
what a medley of emotions, did I discover that a 


the last and the beginning of this to the 
elucidation of Grecian principle and the delinea. 
tion of Grecian — only 


i remains, 
the late Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, and 
others. These, according to Mr. Colvin, conclude 


that from sheer compassion and the desire to set 
you right with the cultivated classes, I drove 
down on Saturday last to the British Maseum 
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ang 
principal est une pagoie de UInde.’—Le Journal 
Le Siécle, 1867.” 

The application of the word in music and 
architectare is not dissimilar. This is farther 
explained by a definition of the verb “ motiver.” 
Thus the quotation “ motiver les entrées et les sorties 
dans wne pidce de thédtre,” ie “ to render natural 
the exits and the entrances ina play.” I have 
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invasion. As an example of this ancient 


pottery the lecturer selected a cinerary 


urn which was discovered in 1513 in a stone cist 
Assuming, then, 


in favour of the 
contained the ashes of 


be about A.D. 50. 


ter’s wheel. Ancient as that 


not, 98 has been asserted, merely sun- 
pot 


It is believed that all this early pottery 
made, that is to say, it has not been 
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acknowledging the extreme caution 
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cases not penetrated to the interior, but still the 
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* Bedd petruse a wnsed i Frouwen ferch 
Ir ar lan Alaw, ac yno y claddwydhi.” 


perfectly 


flakes of 


Alaw in Anglesey. The spot on which it was 
discovered is still known as Ynys Bronwen, and 
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At the same time, it is certain that a| Themarks used on our different kinds of English colours used in decoration. The potter of: the: 

large’ quantity of coarse was manufac- | porcelain were exhibited, and selected present day can command scientific resources. 
tured at certain in this country;| were’ represented in a. series’ of unknown to his forefathers, and it. ig 
and at as early a date as 1466, we} sketched by the lectarer. Vann yg oe eS aaa 
find reférences’ to the potteries' of North) the Bow’ and Chelsea works to Mr: the advantage: of applying the principles: of 
Staffordshire,—potteries which have since grown | Duesbury, of Derby, Derby became the science to the development of their industrial 
to such a state of development as to be at the| seat of porcelain manufacture. After referring Co The desire for technical education shows 
present fr NE goa Pear ne arene on Pay apes tye Wat premio sce: | , and the lecturer referred to the scheme for 
industries of : hier cP enmey) Aial thespian ne ee colloge ‘bythe city ormpasis, in” wink 
'| pair'of vases: made ee ee was to be: that the potter's: art’ 


mugs 
in | the portrait of the “Protestant hero,” was men- |; 
tioned. It is pleasing to note that while a 
great advance in our ceramic industries was 
made at so many localities about the middle | 
of the last centary, Wales did not lag behind in || 
this movement. About the year 1750 a pottery 


that the genius of this remarkable man 

itself. The lecturer described the principal kinds 
of ware which Wedgweod either improved or 
altogether created. These included the cream- 
coloured earthenware known as “ Queen’s ware,” 
in allusion to Qaeen Charlotte’s patronage; the 
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black fine-grained ware termed “ basaltes’’ or 
« ian-ware ;” and, above all else, the 
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named material were explained, and reference | therefore, the production’ of old Swansea some usefal purpose, and we may 
was made to the use of barium minerals as com. | ware ceased. Mr: Rose also purchased about’ rest assured that it will not find a market unless 
ponents of the paste. It was in this ware that | the same time the porcelain works at Nantgarw, | it fulfils its destined function:. What we want, 
Wedgwood’s finest pieces were executed, in. | near Cardiff, where a very beautiful china had tena dn tone at i eeaeceemeenmmonate 
cluding his famous reproductions of the Portland | been made sinte 1813 under Billingsley and| But if the taste of the people be 
vase. The history of this remarkable vase was | Walker. All the lain noticed has | cultivated by a wide-spread knowledge of the 
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Bentley, a gentleman of excellent artistic taste | the » by O , of materials with | struggle for sxistence to whieh ail new designs 
© learning. Working together, they | which he was able to imitate the famous “hard | must need be exposed in the: market, public 
paste” of Oriental These materials 
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were the Cornish china-clay, which he 

with the Chinese kaolin, and the Cornish china- 
stone, which he believed to be similar to the 
Oriental pe.tun.tse. Whether the identification 


their art, Wedgwood giving his attention 
especially to technical improvements in the 
and Bentley to the selection of the 
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making a true bard paste at Plymouth. Aftera 
few years devoted to this manufacture, he sold 
his patent rights to Richard of Bristol. 
Instead of dwelling on the china factory, 
the: lectarer referred his hearers to Mr. Hagh 
of Wedgwood ware, now on Owen’s “Two Centuries of Ceramic Art in the 
Phillips’s, in Oxford-street. 


consists of upwards of 1,100 pieces of great | scri a teaservice made by Champion for 

valoe and interest, many of them being lent — Burke, 

the Wedgwood family. After’referring to 

action of a material’ believed ‘to 

Dr. Dwight, at Fulham, the lecturer 

old of’ the famous 
after 
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|THE HBALTH AND SEWAGE OF ‘TOWNS. 
CONFERENCE AT THE SOCIETY OF anTs.* 























































old system. 
28,000 closets i 
14,000 of the old midden closets still remaining. 
These latter, however, are gradually being got 
on the whole, we were ‘importers ‘and ex.’| the of in is strictly a ‘branch | rid of, andthe improved closets sabstituted in 
porters of pottery. “We learnt from the world, | of fine art—as traly.a branch of fine-art as the|theirstead. The change is taking place at the 
her ttemeoumtebine cde nton from the | art of the sculptor orthe art-of the painter. | rate of about 200 per week, and it is expected 
hour W came upon the scene-all this was | I do not say it is as important.a braneb, or so | that this-rate will increase, and that the whole 
altered, and we became great exporters of | high a branch, or one by which we may rise 80 will/be converted in a year and a half from this 
‘pottery, and from St. on the one hand, | far into the region of the ideal as in sculpture |time. This closet iseither put up by the owner, 
to the Mississippi on the other, the-name and the | and painting, but, in my opinion, it is strictly | or the Corporation supplies the closet complete 
prodactions of ‘Wedgwood became familiar,and|a branch of the fine arts. I will tell -yon| for 4l.4¢. Under the seat the feoces and urine 
were everywhere met with. ‘Phe crowning | why. ‘The representation of the human figure | are received in a special metal or wooden pail 
triamph that he achieved was this,—that Conti. | is the met te of all fine art in all}ortub. By the side is a cinder-sifting arrange- 
nental factories set about the imitation of his | branches of it. , I contend that there are | ment, by means of which the fine ashes fall into 
works, and the royal: of Sevres, richly | certain specialities in the use and application of | the pail or tab, whilst the coarser parts fall on 
and largely endowed as it was by State funds, the floor below, and are ready.for use again as 
not only condeseended to endeavour to rival fuel. At the back of the closets is a movable 
Wed and his works, ‘but ‘imitated wooden receptacle, where all the other house 
them. At the same ‘time, it must be admitted rubbish, such , straw, house sweep- 










that, great power in their 
department of this art at Sevres, ‘Wedg. 
wood is not equal to the genuine work of Josiah 
himself. Those who love the art of the potter 


automatic i 

cost of conversion (stated at 121.) was operating 
asa gtrong check to its introduction. At Bir. 
mingham. and its suburbs, with about the same 





character. Ohelsea, in-a great 


















pendent upon the assistance: from: the | attem : 

Dake of Cumberland. Scott subjects the contents of the pails to 
took its from # very curious circamstance. |. chemical treatment, which resulte in the predac- 
You have of and Tories, In the'jand proper. 
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the work. I should ‘have ‘feared, under the 
thinking taping bedntiaat titel —_ 
0 or likely 
vitality to their works, would have ted thelr 
ts diverted to the last or ‘to the coming 
It is presamptuous of ‘me to en- 
deavour to fill up what I.may be pardoned in 
soppering to be a blank on the part of the lec. 
turer, but I would that the anchor-mark, 
which Mr. Rudler “a8 “peculiar to 
Chelsea pottery, may have been derived from the 
ori connexion of Chelsea pottery with the 
soreres Tunttiin ylpunaenckanese os 
e ; are many 
resem the Venetian works and 
those of Chelsea. I am bound now, after what petition, ‘recommended, 
I have said about Worcester, to state that the | but advised the Committee of Management to : 
Worcester people made great use of what the | make a selection of an architect out of the fol- 
lecturer has called “the blue chequers mark.” of vast-heaps of putrefying He looked 
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Picion which prevails upon : 
painful character. I am afraid the most simple and practical plan of dealing 
blue chequers matk -savoured strongly of with the excreta of a manufactaring population; 
, and was intended to convey, in an and it is certainly the only one which holds out 
manner, the-notion that this kind of any hope of the profitable utilisation of frmeal 
ware was the product of the East: it isa common matters in thefuture. The report then went on 
mark upon Hastern port I -will give to consider the pail system in detail under three 

my ‘reason’ for’ this ie the case. ‘The sub-divisions, viz.:— (1) Pails used without . 
orcester ‘did not coufine themselves absorbents; (2) pails in conjunction with 
even to the which are delineated on ‘the 








* See p. 484, ante. 
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of ita working 
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details yon may desire, be it in’ Dae ame dae mee 
profession. — ¥ deals Cate IMPORTANT TO BRICKMAKERS, 
the Met. B rl ; SOHO Oe CONERN : 

, me) Works of Buda Pest. Ar the Lambeth Police Court, before Mr, 





Ellison, on the 10th inst., i 
(moulders), were summoned by their vers, 
under the and Workmen Act, for breach 
of contract, 














LARGE NEW COAL DEPOT FOR THE 
MIDLAND COMPANY AT KENSINGTON. 












heard was that John 
Tux Midland Company will shortly add another Rye fp peng keno wha rere eat 
to the large and costly coal depSts which they eed baw kaa brickmaker, of Olopham 
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the defendants 









they recently purchased a plot of !and ing wake, abs Ok por Wieneed las teens 
0001. ly & land, . Od. per “ 
pect age de acres in extent, situated im- ory lid do the ible, poriae tee poe ee 
mediately to the west of the Metropolitan Rail- been in the employment of the complainant for fourteen 
way, and siljainiag the Hi street, Kensington, years, and Reeves for ten years. A few days ago the 
station, and on this lend they are now engaged detedacie made an spliation to the conplciean 
in the construction of an extensive coal depit. coe palghbone Seana were givin’ tak ausoins brick mabey incrnae 
The land is bounded on the south by the Ken- The complainant refhead Sion, bus seas 
sington workhouse and casual wards, and on the them an i eolo e 
west side by Wright’s-lane, where access to and to be decided in the present ease was whother the mea 
from the depdt will be had, and there will also had not been guilty of s breach of con 
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be access to it on the south-east sidefrom Kelso- 



















road, thus placing the depot in communication © sate tr eae te Cok ee Ae Rene 
with the neighbourhood of High-street, Kensing- seeing that they were engaged for the season. Evidence 
ton, on the north-west side, and with the logali- was given by the compleinent, and by a sub-contractor 
ties of Brompton and South Kensington on the Scln' Amecgul stmt otttigey caaiatl ential a 
OPT et ahah cee ite b cM apg ipa to deteme fa 
end of the t, covering ap area in own OF 80 08 moulding every 
length and 82 ft. in depth, and to prepare this | it j gen reipiaed io oder soins ita ee 
space for the bays a heavy amount of excavation their contract, the price paid per 1,000-for pore 
is required, and already upwards of 20,000 cubic elading remuneration for looking sfter the bricks 
they were in the hacks to dry before being put into the 
s of earthwork have been removed, and kiln, The ant deposed that by the custom of the 
about 10,000 cubic yards have yet to be cleared trade he not feel at liberty to suddenly discharge 
away. The excavations have been carried to a the men unless for some miscondect. Ia the course 
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depth of abont 20 ft., and at the northern end a 
retaining wall, 3 ft. 6in. in thickness, has been 
erected, and wooden piles, secured by iron rods 
and girders, have been carried up to the level 
upon which the railway-beys—sixteen in num- 
ber—will be laid. There will be thirty-four 
shoote for discharging the coals out of the 

into the carts, and ground beneath. On 
the remaining portion of the area of the depot 
northwards, in the direction of the Kensington 
Station, a number of lines of rails will be laid | sanitary 
down to be used as sidings, and for the tem. 
porary storage of coal in the tracks. The 
portion of the depét forming the bays. at the 
south end will be covered in with a roof of 
corrugated iron. The Midland Railway having 
no direct physical communication with the 
Metropolitan line at Kensington, access to the 
depot will be obtained by a rather circuitous 
ronte. The coal trains will be diverted from 









































the Midland main line at the Welsh Harp, and | death rates. Half.ventilation of main sewers The magistrate decided that the men were liable 
thence pass along their Acton branch to Gunners. | will not do; the means for dilution of sewage | to their masters for the loss sustained Pant ny 
bury, from this point they will proceed along | gases must be abundant; and, if at any point, or por teabe Perper wey eerie petro 
the South Western line to the Shaftesbury Park | at any one or more ventilator, there should bean | of nL lucene shanahte Code ee eae 
Station, and thence by the extension of the once on these terms, or be called upon to compensate 
District line, now in course of constraction, Shete mestene {the emonnd eyeioned. is cnep anne heme. 5: 
between Shaftesbury Park Station and the oes wtdiven a 'denban uate ar Gamal tof Gonna as 
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Hammersmith Station of the District company. 
From Hammersmith they will be continued to 
Easrleconurt, and vié this route will finally reach 
the depdt at High-street, Kensington, by an 
incline of 1 in 50, now in course of construction, 
between the station and the depdt. The making 
of thie connecting incline will necessitate the 




























The entire cost of the depdt, including the 
a ac gers a Sees eyie . Wall 
rot are contractors, . Odish is | resist the demand 
superintendent of the works. = 








NOTTINGHAM EDUCATIONAL 


BUILDINGS. 
Sim,—As your critic of last week confesses himself 
puzzied by the dormers on my design, may I n that 


the chimueys (each contsining two flues 4} in. by 9 in.), 
which Pate em en them, are avt innwndeh oe oe 
off smoke ; but the fumes from the “‘ evaporation niches” 
pd th ts was wn aan 
in a ees they are - 
wes fo chon, thths, cnt an tore y ekahe shat 
was show a8 a eracter 
the design. The oriel windows also are i 
for microscopical observation. 


Epwaxzp J. Tanvrn, 
















factured bis flint implements in the cave was so 
probable as to be safely accepted as true. The 
tools.or implements which he made of this ma- 
terial were of various sizes and forms, and were 
evidently designed aud used for different pur- 
The great majority, however, of the flint 
tools which had been found in the deposits, if not 
solely intended for, were at any rate just such as 
would be needed for the manufacture of the im. 
plements of bone and horn. Passing on to the 
consideration of the engravings and soulptarings 
of the cavemen, Dr. Mitchell pointed out that 
these also were full of instruction as to the con. 
dition of the early man of Western Europe,—the 


poses. 


earliest Earopean of whom we had any know. 
ledge,—the primeval man, as he was commonly 


: its play, he should ask whether it was not pro- 

bable that a people who showed so much art in 
one direction would not aleo show it in others ; 
and whether there might not have been 


and sculptors in stone and bone, 

The Sunday Society.—The second public 
annual meeting of the Sunday Society to obtain 
the opening of museums, art galleries, libraries, 
aud gardens on Sundays was held in the large 
hall, Freemasons’ Tavern, last Saturday after- 
noon. The hall was crowded. The chair was 
occupied by the Dean of Westminster, the 
president of the Society. those on the 
platform were Professor Tyndall, Professor 
Hazley, the Rev. John Oakley, the Rev. Mark 
Wilks, Professor Henry » De. B. W. 
Richardson, Joseph Arch, Mr. James Heywood, 
Sir Henry Thompson, the Rev. W. Rogers, Mr. 
E. B. Bassell (Liverpool), Mr. W. H. Domville, 
Dr. J. Shaw, the Rev. H. G. Henderson, Miss 
Anna Swanwick, Mr. Lewin Hill, the Rev. 
Arthur Mozley, Dr. W. C. Bennett, Mr. J. F. B. 
Firth, Mr. A. Elley Finch, and Mr. Thomas 
Henry Farrer, secretary of the Board of Trade. 
“Pact ta ceopting sofaous Ja: She pragpeen of 
. 8 meeting rejoices in 
the movement for the opening of museums on 
Sundays, as shown in the second annual report 
of the Sanday Society, and requests a. 
Praatany yh cup tes Bn of 
; Commons to support the ation which i 
A shortly to be submitted to it for the opening 
; the national museams and galleries during a 

part of Sunday.” The resolation having been 
seconded 


by Professor Henry Morley, and sap. 
ported by Richardson, carried 
almost u 


. B. W. was 
iy: ‘ 
Bane and Antidote.—A Frenchman, M. 
Ambroise Pétry, bas hit upon a device for 
applying the remedy at the right spre 








water-piping of theatres, so that w 
the gas can be tarned off, and the water, being 
turned on simultaneously, would find its way 
directly to the where the gas had raised 
the flame; other places besides. What 


would the gas o mpanies say P 
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i called. In concluding, Dr. Mitchell said that if 
he might be allowed for once to let fancy have 










them bards and musicians, as well as decorators 












creeds, and, indeed, its 
It had its “ Index 
labus ; and it sent to the stake 
to differ from it in opinion. 
lamentable want of catholicity in all this,—a 
want of breadth of mind largeness 
sympathy. It would be better if some of these 
critics would remember that the palace of 
is like the home of the blessed, “ a house with 
many mansions.” He did not say that this was 
@ fault characteristic of criticism in art alone. 
It had bappened also in literature and io masic. 
The secretary announced that the subscriptions 
amounted to 2,1911., including a sum of 2651, 
the proceeds of the sale of the catalogue of Mr. 
Grant's pictures, It was a noticeable incident 
of the dinner that Mr. Alma Tadema brought 
ninety-seven friends to it. The dinner was as 
usual mach indebted to the officers, 
Mr. P. C, Hardwick and Mr. J. E. Millais. 








Baths and Washhonses, just now published, 
shows that last year the increase of bathers was 
nearly in the proportion of two in the second 
class to one ia the first claes; this year the in- 
crease is 4.827 in the first class and 1,534 in the 
second class. There is, however, a slight falling 
off in the namber of washers, which may be 
accounted for to some extent by the very mild 
winter, and also that there is less washing put 
out by many families. The sale of soap and 
soda, &c., to bathers and washers has ben 
1961. 93. 43d.; and the cost of all cleansing 
materials required for the establishment is 
1301. 26. 1d., showing a profit of 661, 7s. 3}d., 
besides providing for washing upwards of 310,000 
towels. The total receipts from all soarces, 
exclusive of money received from the vestry, is 
4,0371. 7s. 1ld., and the expenditure for instal- 
menteand interest on the loans paid off, 1,8261. 5s., 
and the accruing interest on the balance of the 
several loans to the 28th of February, 264. 
14s. 10d.; the working expenses amount to 
2,5431, 3s. 8d.; thas showing the profit on the 
receipts to be 1,494. 4e. 3d, 


Sermons by Telephone.—A remarkable 
application of the telephone is, accordicg to the 
New York Herald, about to be tried. It is pro- 
posed to erect a marble retreat in Union-square, 
New York, with tubes connecting every church 
in the city. On Sunday the con ions will 
assemble as usual, bat instead of gazing into the 
minister’s face they will look at a hoge funnel- 
shaped projection in the middle of the chancel. 
A popular preacher will be placed in the marble 
retreat with an eloquent and stirring sermon. 
He will preach at about 500 open tabes, and his 
eloquence will be transmitted to as many con- 
gregations, and emerge from the 
projection in the chancel with all the various 
modulations of the preacher's voice. Church 
music will be done on the same principle by 
means of the “pyrophone,”—an organ wi 
copper pipes, whose notes can be distinctly heard 
over the whole city. This latter invention will 
enable the people to sit in their own houses and 
listen to a sacred concert, or gather on their 
“front stoops” and unite in a congregational 
hymn, while a precentor up in a balloon [“ wind 
and weather permitting ” | beats the time. 
=“ Gluck.”—In our notice of the history of 
the decorations in the Grosvenor Gallery, in last 
week’s number, the name of the great German 
opera composer, who was 80 closely connected 
with the penenet Saw the Paris Opera-house, was 
by aslip printed “ Gliick,” instead of “Gluck,” 
without the diphthong-mark. The difference 
looks slight in type, but in pronunciation it is 
important. The mistake is so constantly made 
by English writers on music that it is the more 
necessary we should correct it. 

Mr. Christopher Thwaites, M.I.C.E., 
city engineer and surveyor, Norwich, and son of 
the late chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, bas been elected borough engineer ” 
Sunderland by « large majcrity. 


St. Pancras Baths and Washhouses.— 
The Report of the Commissioners for Public 





in the new Architectural Court of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The Property Market.—D the week 

ending the 9th inst. the sales re , according 
to the Metropolitan, amount to 167,6201., making 
the total for the year 3,333,6851. War and a 
ramour of war unsettle every market, and that 
for property forms no exception. At the same 
time it is a question if the uncertainty attending 
investments in both foreign and some English 
stocks does not rather tend to direct attention 
more to land and house property asa means of 
putting by savings. The general tendency is 
over 3 a hardening of valae, and good freehold 
securities are increasing in value, and are much 
sought after. Messrs. Parish sold freehold 
groand-rents at Greenwich on the 3rd of 1011. 
per annum for 2,2101., about twenty-two years’ 
purchase ; this may be considered cheap. Messrs. 
Newbor & Harding sold ground-rents at Hoxton 
for forty-two years of 1001. for 1,6051., just 
sixteen years’ purchase. Mr. B. Robins sold for 
1801. three amphitheatre stalls in the Royal 
Albert Hall. 
A Li 1 Scandal.— What is called the 
“ Corporation Art Scandal” has been mach dis- 
cussed in Liverpool. Mr. B. H. Grindley, the 
se and director of the Exhibi of 
Pictures held periodically in the Corporation 
Galleries, has been accused by Mr. W. 8. Caine, 
& prominent citizen, with what amounts to the 
levying of “ black-mail” upon exhibitors. The 
Library, Maseam, and Arts Committee of the 
Corporation, having fully investigated the matter, 
have come to the conclusion that there was no 
foundation whatever for so grave a charge. Mr. 
Caine, however, persicts in the accuracy of his 
statements, and there is some talk of a farther 
investigation before a jadicial tribunal. 

The National Penny Bank.—The Lord 
Mayor, at the invitation of the Trustees of the 
National Penny Bank, went in state, accompanied 
by the Sheriffs, from the Mansion House to la 
the foundation-stone of the Shoreditch branc 
of the bank in Great Eastern-street. The cere- 
mony excited considerable interest. It may be 
stated that the first branch penny bank was 
opened in October, 1875, and that at the close of 
last year the number of branches was,—ten open 
every evening, sixteen open once or twice a 
week, four in workshops, and twenty in schools. 
The Institute Library.—In accordance 
with resolutions of the geveral meeting on affairs 
of the Institate (14:h March, 1877), the library 
will now be open continuously from 10 a.m. to 


th/9p.m.; on Satardays, 10 to 2. Measures will 


shortly be taken for the formal admission to the 
library of stadents from,—l. The Architectural 
Class of the Royal Academy. 2. The classes of 
Professors Kerr and Lewis, and of members of 
the Architectaral Association. 

Kensington Vestry-hall.— At the fort. 
nightly meeting of the Kensington Vestry on 
Wed: night, Mr. Charchwarden Pearson in 
the chair, ns was ——. prc ener 
gentleman be appoint n the selec. 
tion of the three best designs and the probable 
cost. 

Metz Cathedral.—Comparatively little has 
been said of the fire by which the roof of the 
cathedral of Metz was entirely destroyed on the 
6th inst., probably because the illaminations on 
account of the arrival of the German Emperor 
are supposed to have led to this deplorable event. 
Borough Sarveyor.—At 

the Blackpool Town Council, 

, the salary of Mr, T. Sander. 
a surveyor, was increased from 1701, 


to 
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THE BUILDER. 


For alterations to 
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Brass ee roy ooveee 4,093 eotcenees 405 
NY eet eee Soro wees « 9 
Newman & Manna ......... 4,576 © secsores . 444 
Somvcepeusdnesinaressei’ 4,668) cccccoree 350 

Browne & Robinson 
( ncesscestees “ANET: ceed BOE 

For addition to laundry buildi , for the Guardians of 

ne hie, H. Webster, . 
Sharman £200 0 0 
Judd & Hawkings ....... ««. 392 0 0 
Heal & Son. 367 0 0 
Wire 380 0 0 
Cohen 354 0 0 
Thomason 353 0 0 
Webb 344 0 0 
age 300 0 (0 
327 0 0 








For the erection of a pair of cottages at South Leigh, 
itect 


Oxon. Mr, W, Eve, architect :— 


















































pas PCCP CROC OES Et EEE Oee CEs Ws: sreteee , 
WO - ccssessesavetccossesoue 2 4 ee ere! 470 
Wicks | SERRE GDS oesene 0 ©6483 
For the erection of a bri lock a at Marn- 
ham, Notts, for Mr. B. 8. C. Gust. Messrs. JS, Padley 
& Pp; engineers. Quantities ied :— 
artin & Sims £799 0 0! 
Hobson & Taylor. 597 0 0 
Binns 499 12 0 
4ll 4 
Wilson & Bulling .........ccecccccseoe 330 0 ° 
(sccepted)........ccseeeeesees 370 19 Of 
For a new ining , the wi f the 
County bridge ot Monies re Messrs. J, 8, edley & 
5 ies not supplied :— 
| £453 15 0 
Seuph 407 10 0 
Chapman (accepted)... 400 0 0 
For house at Balham, for Mr. 8, W. Causton, Messrs. 
BE, Habershon & Brock, architects = 
Carter & Son £2,999 0 0 
MeLachlan & Oo.........cccc0csee 2,965 0 0 
Ennor, Julian, & Oo, ......cccccsees 2,705 0 0 
Mattock, Bros, 2,793 0 0 
Newman & Mann... .cccccscccososees 2,787 0 0 
Loat & Oo....... 2,250 0 0 
For new family residence st Hampstead, Mr, G. 
. Quantities supplied :— 
“m3 
Wilson (accepted) .......<.0.<0 ve = 990 0:0 
For W: Streatham, for Mr. Beriah Drew. Mr. 





















































Higgs & Hill ......0000-0.00« sonseresees £5,444 0 0 
Colle & Bon on 00 
C £050 0 0 
Adameon & Bons .....0......00... oes 4,785 0 0 
Jarrett 44033 0 0 
McLachlan 4400 0 0 
Nowmaa & Mann..................... 4,376 0 0 

For the erection of a grammar schoo! governing 

body of the Pestana De ti Mesers. 

Davis & Emanuel, architects, Quantities by Mr. H, P. 

Foster :-— 

BOMB TS DD... stk voctecesaiimisiiseeniihn 4,965 $ $ 
H. & W. Evaos. 4,839 0 © 
Lawrence 4,810 0 0 
Roberts 4,785 0 0 
Ward 4,754 0 90 
W.R. & ©. Light 4,750 0 0 
es sie 3 3 
Hide & Co a0 0 0 

For the erection of a public elemen haa ony 

3 
































W. RB. &C, Light. 7,419 ° ° 
Quick 7,218 0 0 
Cooper 7,186 0 0 
a sas $8 
Burbidge 6,766 : : 
Hide & Co, (accepted) ............ 6,673 10 0 








bouse, Stoke Ni 
tect :— 
Shurmar.. 23% 0 0 
& Co. SPCR ERO Ee eEe eeeeeetese 275 0 0 
Aadrews 200 0 0 











ooo] Py ocoocoocoe 








For the erection of s Foresters’ Hall at Crowland. 


* | Messrs. Hay & Oliver, architects :— 
Godwin 











For a villa residence at Bath, for Mr. J. Mallett. 
, architects :— 
ill (sceepted)... £1,183 0 0 


For the erection of School Board schools at C 
Hay & Quantities by Mr. A. 


eeavien seserveeecesers £2,008 0 
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For erection of a mansion at Forholes, 
Mr, W. Tindall Loces. Mr. James 
Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegro' 


i 
cgEET 








£8 
; 
i 








il 


For sundry alterations and repairs to the Bethnal green- 






[Mar 19, 1877. 
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tag PORE OTOS OO TOOSEESER OFS D eRe £5,984 





PASS OH ESE RETR OSSO OOO EREE SO RROREEEOERESS 
SOS POROEEOEE Cee se esos 














eceooescoceoo 
escocooecooo 


SEEEESESE 





gations te, House, ‘near for the 
; Bastow ..cncssac i ti 


Hatherley” 





. 
POA OS ORE ETE DES SEHOEOS EE DSEDOE EOE ECSEEE 


Box 
Wilkins & Hii bdaeleiaheed hed hhetheda teal 


‘Wilkins & Sons® ............ccere» 
* Accepted subject to 


an 





For i ite fittings at the tere? 
Grovett POCT SCRE Se eeSEEETSOR OSE Oo 
Sharmur 
Batley 

















esnsaeer 














& we £11,003 


HCO. .crcecsepenerencersesces 


























e Jarvis & Sons (accepted). 


For the erection of stabling at Warwick-rosd, Kensing- 
ton, for the Vestry of Kensington. Mr, Wm. Weaver, 
— 











AOeeeD eee oe eeesecereseeeres 





ISKsERE 


Mears (secepted)........s0. 





Bishopagate-stroet 
by Mr. F. 0, ayy 
Sewell & Sons et oe 


SOOO OO Ce POR a ee CEEROTE SES CSCO TOSSEEE 


Marks 
Scrivener & White Ot ees ceneeeeseres 
Cook 


Withost or Me? W 
architect. Quantities 





eoosco 
oooco 


Gees 








For billiard-room 


the Red Lion i 
ford, for Mesers. Watney. Mr. H. J. 


i 











enaae 








For alterations, &c., at the Phonix 


grove. Mr. John Viney, 4 
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For rébuilding the White Hart Bethnal- 
green-road. a Bee well yemet me inges 

















seseereneosreseree 


& Co." eoneet 


seooescoeso 
eooooooso 





F twelve houses, Kensington Hall Estate, for 
ae. $i 





Nightingale 


fo aap had feceatonrpegeaee 
ee ; oiliniieneslleneniil 


the erection of a small villa 
heath, for Mr. H. Salt. Quantities 


eooceco 
eocosscoe 


ar 
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For alterations, &c., at the Coach and Horses public- 
ewington-green, Mr. » 
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2,964 
Evans oes Soar wereceeee 
2,893 


sseeeerseosves 2,734 n exactions 


Staines & Son weeees 2,644 eoveueees 
L086 ccc cessceverreceveses 


2,529 
oones AD ceseesees 
aaa ASS ow fam 
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